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Theology and history 


Theology without history is like science without its laboratory. For 
the data with which the theologian works are found only in history. Revelation 
was not given to man all at once, full grown and ready for the harvest. The 
divine Husbandman planted His revelation in history like a seed in the ground. 
He even chose not to sow it all in one springtime. In successive plantings He 
cultivated His reluctant vineyard and in turning the centuries He raised up 
shoots of growing promise for the future. 


In the fullness of time God finally planted His own Idea, His living 
Image, in the ground of history. He also sent the living water of His Spirit 
upon the earth. And as His Idea began to flower and spread across the world, 
the seeding time of revelation came to its close. 


But the time of growth and cultivation and harvest continued and 
will continue till the close of history. Beginning with the apostles generation 
after generation cultivated God’s revelation and reaped and stored its harvest. 
Seasons of growth were followed by seasons sown over with stifling cockle or 
damaged by the winds and fires of human passion. But the infinite energies 
of God’s Idea in history continue to bear its fruit. No generation can exploit 
all its riches. 


The understanding of revelation stored up by earlier generations is 
not a bed for the theologian to lounge on, but rather a door to further work. 
The theologian must study how God’s Idea grows and unfolds in the human 
dialogue of history; he must study what methods favor, what conditions 
hinder its development as it moves on towards complete expression in the 
glory to come. Without continually renewed effort to cultivate the ground of 
history, the theologian’s work is doomed to sterility. 


The articles presented in this issue of THEoLocy Dicest illustrate 
the fact that history is the laboratory of theology. Outside this laboratory 
theology’s claim to be a science is nothing but an empty boast. 





Authors of articles in this issue 


Associate professor of political science at Marquette University 
and former executive director of the Institute of Ethics and Polli- 
tics at Wesleyan University, Dr. James R. Brown participated in 
the book Responsibilities of the Politician being published by the 
Division of the Church and Economic Life of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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Scripture, tradition, and the Church 


How does man know what God has revealed? This question is 
almost as pertinent today as it was at the time of the Reformation 
when different answers split Christendom asunder. Father 
Dejaifve gives first a graphic description of current Protestant 
objections to the Catholic view. Then he sets forth his 
understanding of the classic positions of Trent and Vatican: 
God's revelation cannot be fully grasped except under the guidance 
of tradition as interpreted by the Church. 

“Bible, Tradition, Magistére dans la théologie catholique,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


78 (1956), 135-51. 


W.. Catholics refer to the 


Church as the “Bark of Peter,” Prot- 
estants seize upon the figure and try 
to turn it to their own advantage. For 
Protestants the Church is an ancient 
hulk which survives only by some 
miracle as it plows through the ocean 
of time. On board is heaped the bag- 
gage of centuries snatched by her 
seamen from every port of call: frag- 
ments of Greek temples, Alexandrine 
statuettes, relics from Rome’s trium- 
phal arches, Gothic vaults, paintings 
from the Renaissance, baroque adorn- 
ments—all the curious bric-a-brac cf 
history. This strange Noah’s ark fol- 
lows a capricious course at the mercy 
of wind and current. But it never 
strays far from land because com- 
merce with this world is the secret 
of its survival. 

The Reformation, on the other 
hand, boasts a flotilla of light craft. 
This fleet steers its course for the 
high seas; for it is the world beyond 
the horizon that lures men on. Far 
from the false security of the land and 
guided only by the written directions 
of the divine Shipbuilder, the fleet 
sails before the unpredictable breath- 
ings of the Spirit, who guides it by 
routes unknown. 

As opposed to their own unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the written directions 


of the Bible, the Protestants contrast 
the fatal deviations of the Roman 
Church. At first the Roman crews 
veered slightly off course, the better 
to hear the Sirens’ songs of flesh and 
blood ; little by little they forgot the 
goal of their journeying and ended up 
by acquiescing to the seductions of 
a sinful world. 

A common Protestant view has it 
that at Trent the Church was faced 
with the task of justifying its doc- 
trinal evolution. Confronted with the 
Reformers’ cry of “Scripture alone,” 
she replied by dogmatizing the role 
of tradition. In this way the Church 
hoped to explain the many articles of 
faith and practice she had added to 
the Bible. But the only basis for such 
action was the arbitrary authority of 
the Church herself: the decrees of the 


Council have only a vague relation to 
“faith and morals”; their “apostolic” 
character is pure fiction; they are a 
clear indication of the rejection of 
the primacy of Scripture. 

This Protestant view sees the de- 
thronement of Scripture carried one 


step farther at the Council of the Vat- 
ican. Resolved to build a dike against 
the Modernist concept of evolutionary 
dogma and at the same time deter- 
mined to reject the arguments of tra- 
dition against papal supremacy, the 
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Catholic Church used an old trick. To 
obstinate conservatism she joined 
shocking innovation: Modernist evo- 
lution of dogma was replaced by the 
theory of the development of the 
Church, and with the new theory 
went the dogma of papal infallibility. 
Thus tradition canonized at Trent 
gave way to the supremacy of the 
teaching Church. What Scripture 
teaches, tradition makes clear, said 
Trent. And it is the Church who de- 
cides what tradition is, added Vati- 
can. Thus the Church emancipated 
herself from all need of fidelity to 
the past by making herself the su- 
preme norm for judging revelation. 


Scripture becomes useless? 


This subordination of Scripture to 
the Church is, of course, anathema to 
the Protestant. If it is God who 
speaks to man in Scripture, Scripture 
must be given a complete and un- 
qualified hearing. If the Church re- 
fuses this submission, she ends up 
only by engaging in a sterile mono- 
logue. Scripture becomes a useless en- 
tity for an infallible Church. Why 
bend over dusty parchments when one 
can listen to the Vatican oracle and 
learn what Christ reveals to the peo- 
ple of each age? 

The force of these objections lies in 
their apparent simplicity. One would 
prefer countering with a simple de- 
nial. But since it is the teaching of 
the Church that is being misrepre- 
sented, the teaching of the Church is 
a good place to look for an answer. 

First of all, is it true that the 
Church depends only on the charism 
of truth without regard to the sources 
of revelation outside herself? At the 
Vatican Council, in the very defini- 
tion of papal infallibility, the Church 
is careful to indicate her dependence 
on such sources: “. . . the Holy Spirit 
was promised to the successors of St. 
Peter not that they might make known 
new doctrine by His revelation, but 
rather, that with His assistance they 
might religiously guard and faithfully 
explain the revelation or deposit of 
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faith that was handed down through 
the Apostles” (DB 1836). The histor- 
ical dependence of papal pronounce- 
ments on objective evidence is empha- 
sized: “. . . the Roman Pontiffs .. . 
defined as to be held such matters as 
they had found consonant with the 
Holy Scripture and with the apostolic 
tradition” (J/bid.). 

Protestant critics will be quick to 
reply that all this is mere theory, 
devoid of meaning. But then how ex- 
plain the practice of the Church—the 
long delays before the proclamation 
of a dogma whose meaning is not ex- 
plicit in Scripture? Even some Prot- 
estants admit that the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff was being affirmed 
at the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Recent mariological pronouncements, 
particularly the dogma of the _Immac- 
ulate Conception, were common doc- 
trine in the Church for centuries. 
What kept the Church from proceed- 
ing to a definition? Her sense of faith 
was there. If she is her own unique 
source of truth, why the hesitation? 

The principal Protestant difficulty 
arises from dogmas which are not 
clearly taught either in Scripture or 
in the unbroken testimony of tradi- 
tion from the beginning. The As- 
sumption is cited as the chief example 
of such a dogma. 

To get at the bottom of this diffi- 
culty one must first clarify the nature 
of tradition and its relation to the 
Church, on the one hand, and to 
Scripture and revelation on the other. 


What is revelation? 


The Catholic view of tradition de- 
pends on the Catholic view of revela- 
tion. Up to a certain point, this view 
agrees with recent theories of certain 
Protestant scholars: God intervened 
in human history by a series of events 
that culminated in the Incarnation. 
Far from minimizing the value of hu- 
man history, the Incarnation conse- 
crates it by linking the eternity of 
God with the brief duration of the 
God-Man on earth. 

But then the Protestant and Catho- 





lic views part company. A prominent 
Protestant view holds that the In- 
carnation is only an intimation of the 
divine will calling man to an exis- 
tential decision. No manifestation of 
the divine Nature, no communication 
of new truths is involved. 

But is this view satisfactory? Does 
it explore all of the dimensions of 
revelation? Can God come to live 
with men without revealing some- 
thing of His inner Self? Can man 
reach God, who is man’s salvation, 
except through God’s historical reve- 
lation of Himself? If the Person of 
Christ reveals the perfect image of 
His Father, it is because His words 
and deeds—even His silences—are a 
part of history and necessarily reflect 
the mystery of God for souls pre- 
pared to receive Him. Christ’s life 
on earth was the supreme theophany. 


How is revelation transmitted? 


Because this revelation of God in 
His only Son is the manifestation of 
a mystery surpassing flesh and blood, 
God must illumine from above the 
souls who welcome it. St. Matthew 
attests to this in the avowal of Peter 
at Ceasarea Philippi (Matt. 16:17). 
The Spirit of God adds His internal 
witness to external events and reveals 
the redemptive meaning of what is 
taking place. Just as the spoken word 
cannot reveal its sense unless it in- 
cludes some reaction of a hearer, so 
revelation cannot be conceived ade- 
quately without taking account of the 
faith that gives it welcome. 

If revelation is designed for all 
men, God can hardly be indifferent 
to its manner of transmission. God’s 
Son came at a definite moment in 
time; God’s message can reach men 
of later ages only through communi- 
cation that is trustworthy. That is 
why Christ selected and trained a 
group of authorized witnesses. He 
gave His apostles the duty of an- 
nouncing the good news to the whole 
world. To their witness Christ joined 
that of His Spirit, whose assistance 
He promised to His followers. In this 


way Christ established His Church as 
the unique depository of His Gospel. 

Many Protestant thinkers today 
agree up to this point but differ from 
Catholics on the role proper to the 
Church. Does the Church’s mission 
consist in repeating with literal fi- 
delity a message to which Christ 
painstakingly fixed an authoritative 
and definitive expression? St. John’s 
Gospel does not seem to support this 
view. The Fourth Gospel tells how 
Christ at the Last Supper attributes 
to the Holy Spirit the task of gradu- 
ally leading His apostles to the full 
possession of the truth He had al- 
ready revealed (John 16:13). A de- 
velopment in the understanding of 
divine truth is here affirmed as a nor- 
mal thing. Christ has made a com- 
plete revelation. Nonetheless, His 
teaching has not been fully assimi- 
lated. An understanding of revelation 
by the Church is foretold, an under- 
standing in progressive stages har- 
monized by the Spirit with the gospel 
message of Christ. 


The Church as witness 


This role of the Church in assimi- 
lating and penetrating the gospel is 
indispensable when one considers the 
historical character of Christ’s reve- 
lation. He gives His message to poor 
fishermen of Galilee. But He is also 
the Master of Time. He proclaims 
His message in such a way as to in- 
clude successive adaptations and de- 
velopments for men of all ages. If 
Christ is no longer present in person 
to guard the exact meaning of His 
words, where will the faithful trans- 
mitter of His gospel be found? No- 
where else than in the subject to 
which He originally entrusted it: His 
Church. The Son of God gave a liv- 
ing interpreter who would compre- 
hend and explain His words to every 
age. The testimony of the Church suc- 
ceeds the testimony of the apostles. 

To deny the Church this power of 
authentic interpretation is to make 
the divine word literally a dead letter 
and a sealed book. If the Church did 
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not have the power of authentic inter- 
pretation, the further removed a 
Christian would be from apostolic 
times, the less capable he would be 
of understanding the message of 
Christ. Some Protestant historians 
therefore speak of the corruption of 
the Church at the end of the first cen- 
tury and turn to the New Testament 
as the unique source of apostolic 
preaching. Some even contest the 
value of the New Testament and 
maintain that a critical reconstruction 
of Christ’s original teaching is neces- 
sary. Thus the spectacle of a scholar 
of the twentieth century trying his 
hand at discerning the reai meaning 
of Christ’s first message, a meaning 
misunderstood by the writers of the 
New Testament! 

How much more in accord with di- 
vine wisdom to concede that Christ 
confided the charge of His mysteries 
to the Church! In her is kept alive 
for men of succeeding generations the 
message of Christ. 


Subordination to the Holy Spirit 


Since the role played by the teach- 
ing authority of the Church is so 
much misunderstood by Protestants, 
it is necessary to emphasize its sub- 
ordinate nature. When the magis- 
terium sets forth and interprets a re- 
vealed truth, it does not act in an ab- 
solutely autonomous fashion. Rather 
it uses a power given it by Christ, a 
power whose proper use is guaran- 
teed by the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. A skilled physicist who lays 
bare the mysteries of the atom does 
not invent the results of his inquiry 
even though he alone, by reason of 
his special knowledge, can reveal the 
secrets hidden there. So with the 
teaching authority of the Church. She 
alone has the charism of authentically 
interpreting the “given” of revelation. 
But the truth is not her invention. 

What is the given of revelation? 
Protestants maintain that it is Scrip- 
ture and Scripture alone. Such a view 
was always condemned by the Church 
even before she was faced with Lu- 
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ther’s doctrine at Trent. The Church 
saw the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment as the comprehensive “arrival” 
of salvation, not a list of rules and 
beliefs bound up in a book. 

The living testimony of the life of 
Christ contains more than can be ex- 
plicitly formulated in words. This 
testimony was communicated by the 
apostles not only through words but 
also through acts and rites and prac- 
tices whose import in the work of 
salvation could not always be im- 
mediately grasped. This living testi- 
mony to a living mystery God com- 
municated through His apostles to the 
Church. It is to the Church of Christ, 
formed from communities of the faith- 
ful, that God entrusted His message. 
The Church’s teaching, worship, 
preaching—all transmit the message 
according to the will of Christ present 
in her through His Spirit. 

It is precisely this role of the 
Church as the historical intermediary 
of revelation that the theologians at 
Trent found wanting in Luther’s doc- 
trine. And it is this misunderstanding 
that they intended to correct by their 
insistence on tradition. More urgent 
tasks, however, prevented them from 
clarifying the relation of Scripture 
and tradition to the Church. 


Scripture and the Church 


What is the relation of Scripture 
and tradition to the Church? His- 
torically, the revelation of Christ has 
come to men through the preaching 
of the Church made manifest in the 
various forms of the life of faith. The 
New Testament is within this life of 
faith as a part within a whole. To be 
sure, once the canon of Scripture had 
been determined in the second cen- 
tury, the New Testament enjoyed a 
certain normative role in the faith of 
the churches. One can even say that 
the farther removed in time the 


Church was from its origins, the more 
it referred to the New Testament as 
to a privileged witness of the apos- 
tolic preaching. The belief in the di- 
vine inspiration of Scripture united 





the New Testament to the Old and 
gave to both a unique place in the 
teaching of the Church. But this is not 
to say that this unique place neces- 
sarily implied a devaluation of the 
Church’s teaching. As if Scripture 
could be separated from the Church 
which transmitted it and explains its 
meaning ! 


Right of interpretation 


If the New Testament did assume 
the place of honor, how explain that 
at the very time this was supposed to 
be taking place the bishops were mak- 
ing a point of asserting their right of 
authentic interpretation? Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, even Origen 
himself, clearly assert such a right 
and base their assertion on the exist- 
ing faith of the churches. Much can 
be found in patristic exegesis to cor- 
roborate this view. 

The tradition of the Church is the 
continuation of the original witness 
of the apostles but enriched by the 
insights of the centuries. It is this 
tradition on which the Church draws 
in her study of Scripture, and it is 
this tradition that guides the Church 
to an ever clearer understanding of 
the deposit of revelation. For the 
Church can proclaim the truths of 
revelation without realizing their full 
import; at times only the challenge 
of concrete problems stimulates her 
to look for answers in a deeper under- 
standing of what God has entrusted 
to her care. 

These influences from without, 
these challenges to progress in under- 
standing faith are not alien to revela- 
tion. They are not something that 
finally ends up by corrupting revela- 
tion’s first purity. This is revelation’s 
proper history. Not a purely human 
history, of course, subject to the laws 
of decay, but the divine history of 
the people of God. It is a history di- 
rected toward the “last things,” a 
history whose mover is not the spirit 
of man but the Spirit of God. 

It is the Spirit of God who, ani- 
mating the Church, draws it imper- 


ceptibly but surely toward its longed- 
for goal. Like the pillar of fire guid- 
ing the hol le through the des- 
ert, the Holy pirit provides the 
means for discovering with full certi- 
tude the meaning foreseen and in- 
tended by Christ. 

Such is the relation of the Church 
to revelation, such is the nature of 
Catholic tradition with its two-fold 
movement of conservatism and prog- 
ress. This two-fold movement appears 
contradictory to the outside observer, 
but in reality it is a sign of the 
Church’s truth and of her fidelity to 
the Word of God. 

The Church is attached to the past. 
If all the truths of salvation come to 
men through Christ incarnate, how 
can the Church be anything but anxi- 
ous to preserve the continuity of 
apostolic testimony ? If that testimony 
is inscribed in her concrete, historical 
life, how can she be anything but 
solicitous about conserving each frag- 
ment of it? 

On the other hand, the attraction 
towards her final end quickens in the 
Church an insatiable thirst for the 
future. Ever faithful to the Lord, her 
only guide, she keeps coming back to 
scrutinize the intent of His revelation 
and to receive His teachings which 
He parcels out in wise progression. 
Her faith grasps and penetrates His 
meaning. What she finds is but an 
amplified echo of the unique Word 
coursing through time. 


Initiative from the faithful 


In discerning truths implicit in rev- 
elation the teaching authority of the 
Church does not usually take the ini- 
tiative. More often it is the faith of 
her members that anticipates dogma. 
This faith is examined by theologians 
and then sanctioned by the Church’s 
teaching authority. In this way the 
teaching authority hears in the whole 
Church the voice of tradition. Con- 
fident in the power Christ gave her, 
the Church clarifies the intentions of 
His message. 

The Church then does not draw 
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revealed truth from herself. But the 
Church does impose the truth she 
possesses. How then can a man be 
certain that the Church has always 
been faithful to the message it orig- 
inally received? The ordinary mem- 
ber of the Church cannot establish 
the continuity between the Bible and 
the teaching of the magisterium. Only 
an act of faith can give him assurance 
that the Church has been faithful to 
her Founder. This act of faith is 
based on evidence given in the New 
Testament, but in the final anlaysis 
its foundation is God Himself. 

No one comes to the Church unless 
God draw him. Yet a theologian can 


present some corroboration of revela- 
tion as proposed by the Church. 
Rightly presented, this revelation 
would not fail to claim the assent of 
men who cling to God by super- 
natural faith. 

If the Church is really loyal to 
Christ, it can not but be loyal to the 
Bible. This loyalty can become visible 
to the believing soul if he submits 
himself to the Spirit which is the 
Church’s guide. For the Spirit who 
speaks in the Church is the Spirit 
who spoke to the apostles, the Spirit 
of Christ who substitutes for Him 
during the Church’s journey here 
in the world of time. 





Anti-intellectualism and heresy 


The Most Reverend John J. Wright in Prefatory Note to American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life by John Tracy Ellis (Chicago: The Heritage Foundation, 1956), p. 7. 


One wonders whether Catholics themselves always appreciate the extent 
to which the battles of the Church against the modern heresies have been 
at one and the same time battles against the heresy of anti-intellectualism. 
Luther’s “stat pro ratione voluntas,” his voluntaristic fides fiducialis with 
its repudiation of the intellectual elements in the act of faith, and his violent 
but typical description of the intellect as the “devil’s whore,” are as much 
the evidence of his departure from Catholic tradition as any of his theses 
nailed to the chapel door. The blind fatalism of Calvin, the perverse 
austerities of Jansenism, the sentimentality and exaltation of instinct or 
religious emotion which, for all its show of scholarship, characterized 
Modernism, are all typical of the heresies which have divided the Christian 
flock in these last four centuries. In defending supernatural revelation against 
these the Church was at the same time defending the validity of natural 
reason and the primacy of the intellect over the will, the emotions, the 
instincts or any of the other faculties to which voluntarism has always ap- 
pealed, whether in Luther’s dogma, the moral theories of Jansenius, the 
religious psychology of the moderns or the political philosophy of totali- 
tarianism. 
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JOSEPH R. GEISELMANN 


Scripture and tradition in Catholic theology 


In this paper, given at a conference of Catholic and Protestant 
theologians in Germany, Father Geiselmann speaks of a 
misunderstanding by Catholic theologians of the relation between 
Scripture and tradition as sources of revelation. This misunder- 
standing began, he says, shortly before the Council of Trent, 
and, contrary to the common opinion, the Council's decree on 
Scripiure and tradition did nothing to correct it. Only with 

the modern development of the theology of tradition has the true 
relation between Scripture and tradition been brought to light. 
Before and even after Trent, theologians for the most part held 
that revelation was contained partly in Scripture and partly in 
tradition. During the age of classicism a new insight into 
tradition issued in the formula: “partly in Scripture and entirely 
in tradition.” The final stage of this development in recent years 
says: “entirely in Scripture and entirely in tradition.” Thus, 
says Father Geiselmann, a misunderstanding has been corrected. 
The organic unity of Scripture, tradition, and the Church has 


finally been brought into focus. This new understanding of the 
Catholic teaching on Scripture and tradition is presented by the 
author as a step toward clearing the way for more fruitful 
discussion between Catholic and Protestant theologians. 

The original article is included in Father Geiselmann’s newly 
published work entitled: Lebendiger Glaube aus geheiligter 
Uberlieferung (3 volumes). 


“Das Missverstindnis aber das Verhialtnis von Schrift und Tradition und seine Ober- 
windung in der katholischen Theologie,” Una Sancta, 11 (1956), 131-50. 


W...... Catholic and Protes- 


tant theologians meet to discuss their 
views, they inevitably face this funda- 
mental question: Is revelation con- 
tained entirely in Scripture or in 
Scripture and tradition? In the past 
Protestants have upheld the “Scrip- 
ture alone” principle to the exclusion 
of tradition as a source of revelation. 
Cstholics have insisted that revelation 
is contained partly in Scripture and 
partly in tradition, and on this point 
they have appealed to the teaching of 
the Council of Trent. 


The task of our meeting today is, 
first of all, to clear the ground of 
false points of departure and to es- 
tablish a genuine basis for intercon- 
fessional discussion. 

On the Protestant side, Professors 
Riickert and Ebeling have already 
shown that the “Scripture alone” 
principle does not exclude all tradi- 
tion from the Protestant position. 
Now we pose the question : s the 
doctrine that the Word of God is 
contained partly in Scripture and 
partly in tradition represent the au- 
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thentic teaching of the Catholic 
Church? Or is it a misunderstanding 
of her teaching ? 

To answer this question we have 
to examine the basic document of the 
Church’s teaching in this matter, the 
decree of the Council of Trent on 
Scripture and tradition. 

In speaking of the source of revela- 
tion, Trent declared that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is contained “in 
written books and unwritten tradi- 
tions” (in libris scriptis et sine scripto 
traditionibus). The decree, however, 
does not explain how the relation be- 
tween Scripture and tradition is to be 
understood. Before Trent theologians 
had held contrary opinions on this 
relationship. 


Partly-partly 


The opinion that had become pre- 
dominant before Trent and that has 
certainly prevailed until recent years 
says that revelation is contained 
partly in Scripture and partly in 


tradition. The other opinion con- 
tended that all the truths necessary 
for salvation are contained in Scrip- 
ture. Did the decree of Trent settle 
the issue? A study of the background 
of this decree will help towards an 
answer. 

The records of the discussions at 
the Council—on this point as on all 
others—were buried in the archives 
immediately after the Council ad- 
journed. Private diaries remained in 
private hands. So the intention of the 
Council in this decree remained 
hidden and obscure. 

The Roman Catechism of 1566 re- 
peated the Council’s formula: “in 
written books and unwritten tradi- 
tions.” But theologians continued to 
interpret it according to the opinion 
prevailing in the pre-Trent contro- 
versy. Modern scholarship has turned 
up very little helpful information 
about Trent’s decree. August Deneffe, 
however, has pointed out that the 
final formulation of the doctrine in- 
volved a change in the wording of 
the text as originally proposed to 
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the Council. 

The original wording of the doc- 
trine was proposed to the general 
congregation of theologians at Trent 
by Cardinal del Monte. It read: 
“... that this truth [the word of God] 
is contained partly in written books, 
partly in unwritten traditions.” In 
using the partly-partly formula the 
Cardinal was merely reflecting the 
dominant opinion in  pre-Trent 
theology. 

What is the history of this for- 
mula? Some pre-Trent theologians 
had come close to this idea of the 
relation between Scripture and tradi- 
tion without using the partly-partly 
formula. Moreover, St. John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, writing in 1524, 
cites Pseudo-Dionysius as saying that 
the apostles handed down many 
truths to us, “partly in their written, 
partly in their unwritten teachings.” 
John Eck cites the same passage from 
Pseudo-Dionysius and illustrates the 
partly-partly formula by applying it 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It would seem, then, that this for- 
mula comes from Pseudo-Dionysius. 
Actually, however, it does not occur 
in his writings. The formula first ap- 
pears in a translation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius by Ambrose Traversari, 
Abbey General of the Camaldolese in 
1431. So Traversari is the father of 
the partly-partly formula. Other pre- 
Trent proponents of this formulation 
of the doctrine are John Driedo and 
Melchior Cano. 


Influence of nominalism 


It should be noted here that in this 
partly-partly conception of the source 
of revelation, the organic unity of 
Scripture, tradition, and the Church 
becomes dissolved into independent 
quantities standing alongside each 
other. Any dynamic unity between 
them remains a matter of mere con- 
cepts or words. Undoubtedly the the- 
ologians who sponsored this partly- 
partly formula show the influence of 
the nominalism of their age. 

At the Council the partly-partly 





faction appealed chiefly to Scripture 
to prove that there is a proper source 
of revelation outside of Scripture 
itself. They quoted John 21:25: 
“There are, however, many other 
things that Jesus did; but if every 
one of these should be written, not 
even the world itself, I think, could 
hold the books that would have been 
written.” 

But their arguments met with stub- 
born resistance. For some fathers of 
the Council contended that alJ the 
truths of revelation oy | for sal- 
vation were contained in Scripture. 
“No one is ignorant of the fact,” said 
Nacchianti, Bishop of Chioggia, “that 
Holy Writ contains everything per- 
taining to salvation.” 

Bonnucci, General of the Servites, 
declared : “It is my judgment that all 
evangelical truth is written, hence not 
just part of it.” They contended that 
there was no need to mention tradi- 
tion in the decree at all. 

To defend the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture the resistance party appealed to 
Vincent of Lerins, a sixth century 
theologian. He had taught that Scrip- 
ture was sufficient—indeed “more 
than enough.” And Vincent is just 
one of a long line of theologians who 
taught the same doctrine—beginning 
with Irenaeus and continuing through 
the Middle Ages. Medieval theolo- 
gians looked upon theology exclu- 
sively as “the science of Scripture.” 

The partly-partly faction had no 
such tradition behind them. They 
cited Pseudo-Dionysius and Basil; 
Melchior Cano could name Epi- 
phanius, Eusebius, and Chrysostom. 
But their appeal to authority was 
weak. The favorable quotations they 
had culled from the fathers were from 
translations which were not always 
accurate and reliable. 


The meaning of an and 


In view of this controversy the 
Council agreed to substitute for the 
partly-partly formula the statement 
that revelation is contained “in writ- 
ten books and in unwritten tradi- 


tions.” Did such a decree settle any- 
thing? The and is the all-important 
word ; on its meaning rests the inter- 
pretation of the decree. 

What did the Council intend by 
this and? One thing is clear in light 
of the controversy just discussed : and 
cannot be legitimately interpreted in 
the partly-partly sense. Trent did not 
mean to define that Scripture and tra- 
dition were two separate sources 
standing side by side. Does the and, 
then, imply that Scripture is suffi- 
cient by itself? Probably not; that 
would seem to be stretching the point. 
The and simply seems to be a 
compromise. 

hat then did Trent decree about 
the relation between Scripture and 
tradition? The answer is, “Nothing 
at all.” In using the and, Trent 
avoided the debated issue and indi- 
cated that the question was not yet 
ripe for decision. 


The misunderstanding 


The partly-partly faction, however, 
had many spokesmen who were by 
no means satisfied with compromise. 
And it was under their persuasion 
and through their nominalist-colored 
glasses that theologians after Trent 
began to examine the decree. 

Two theologians had a particularly 
great influence at this time: St. Peter 
Canisius and St. Robert Bellarmine. 
Their opinions on the Scripture-tra- 
dition relation show the direction 
theology took in this matter after 
the Council of Trent. 

In his Catechismus Major, Cani- 
sius explains that many things Chris- 
tians must know, they know only 
from tradition: e.g., baptism of chil- 
dren, fasting, and the use of chrism. 
He talks much the same way in treat- 
ing the Commandments of the Church 
in his Summa Doctrinae Christianae. 
In these two books, of course, Cani- 
sius was speaking about what might 
be called “ecclesiastical tradition.” 
However his views were the same 
when there was question of “apostolic 
tradition.” For instance, he says 
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what we have to believe is taken 
“partly from the articles of the creed, 
partly from Scripture.” 

Cardinal Bellarmine was greatly 
inspired by Canisius. In his De Verbo 
Det Bellarmine points out that tradi- 
tion is an essential characteristic of 
Catholicism. In his opinion Scripture 
does not contain the whole of the 
“necessary doctrine”; his use of the 
partly-partly formula follows inevi- 
tably from this. 

The teaching of Bellarmine and 
Canisius had a great influence on 
theologians studying the relation of 
Scripture and tradition down through 
the nineteenth century. The important 
point about their influence is this: 
theologians thought that Canisius and 
Bellarmine were teaching exactly 
what the Council of Trent had taught. 
In fact they were going somewhat 
beyond the Council. In neglecting the 
great stream of tradition flowing from 
Irenaeus through Vincent of Lerins 
to the Middle Ages, they unfortu- 
nately conceived in too narrow a way 
the theology of tradition. And this 
narrow conception of tradition blocked 
off communication with “Reform” 
theologians. 


Seeds of change 


That Catholic theologians accepted 
the partly-partly interpretation of 
Trent’s decree is not surprising. For 
nominalism was insisting on the sep- 
arate existence of real things, and 
nominalism left its mark on theology. 
Scripture and tradition were thought 
of as separate. 

The earliest development after the 
Council of Trent, working in the 
shadow of nominalism, left a blight 
on the true meaning of tradition. 
Tradition inevitably shrivelled into 
something as static and lifeless as a 
written word. It came to be thought 
of merely as the annex of Scripture. 

However, seeds planted before 
Trent were germinating. Even such 
men as Bishop John Fisher had kept 
some idea of tradition as a living, 
vital thing. This idea was to be re- 
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vived and clarified in the course of 
the following centuries. 

In the early 1700’s, theology was 
beginning to move towards an or- 
ganic understanding of the relation of 
Scripture and tradition. The nomina- 
listic picture of two entirely separate 
fonts of God’s word, standing along- 
side each other, was beginning to 
fade. A dynamic unity of Scripture 
and tradition, harking back to Vincent 
of Lerins and Irenaeus and the early 
fathers, began to take its place. This 
dynamic relation was brought to 
light as a result of theological de- 
velopments in the cultural ages that 
follow: the Enlightenment, Classi- 
cism, and Romanticism. 


Partly-totally 


Some Protestant theologians added 
to the confusion by arguing that 
Scripture is clearly incomplete. 
Though faulty, their argument ex- 
erted a good influence by pushing 
Catholics toward a right understand- 
ing of tradition. The Protestants ar- 
gued that the Church could be under- 
stood only if it were studied as it 
was during the first four centuries 
after Chiist. At that time, they said, 
tradition was a vital thing; the faith 
was still in people’s hearts, not just 
written on paper. But with the pass- 
ing of the centuries the Church had 
fallen away from its original vital 
faith. 

This idea of a falling away from 
primitive Christian vitality was not 
exclusively Protestant. It was also a 
theme in Catholic theology, though 
Catholics did not agree with the 
Protestant interpretation of this grad- 
ual defection. 

Engelbert Klipfel is an example 
of a Catholic theologian who was 
wholesomely influenced by Protestant 
ideas during the Enlightenment. 
Kliipfel held that “the primary cri- 
terion is the unwritten word of God, 
or pure tradition”; only a part of 
tradition is written down in Scrip- 
ture. Tradition is really twofold; it 
interprets Scripture, and it completes 





or adds to what Scripture says. 
Kliipfel held that the word of God 
is partly in Scripture and totally in 
tradition. 

Just as literary scholars in the age 
of classicism harked back to ancient 
Athens, so the theologians of that age 
began to compare the Church of their 
times with the Church of the first 
four centuries. They looked upon the 
early Church as a yardstick for meas- 
uring the stature of the contemporary 
Church and as the ideal on which 
this Church must be patterned. 

If there is any characteristic of the 
early Church which history traces 
more vividly than others, it is this: 
the early Church lived and breathed 
tradition. The Classical age threw 
into bold relief the idea that tradition 
in the early Church was a living thing. 

It remained for theologians in the 
Romantic age to develop the concept 
of tradition into its true proportions. 
Johann Adam Mohler, the outstand- 
ing German historian, did not think 
tradition belonged only to the Church 
of the early centuries. Tradition was 
the living preaching of the Church 
as it exists here and now. For the 
Holy Spirit works constantly in the 
community of the faithful to guide 
and enlighten the Church. Everything 
the faithful believe, they believe be- 
cause it has been the tradition so to 
believe. Tradition becomes the Gospel 
as it is lived and preached, embracing 
within itself everything that pertains 
to the revealed word of God. 

However, the opinion (not uncom- 
mon at this time) that Scripture was 
incomplete was also part of Mohler’s 
thinking. Sacred Scripture for him 
was a later phenomenon than tradi- 
tion and did not contain the entire 
divine message. 


Dynamic unity 


Mohler, along with other theolo- 
gians of his time, accepted the idea 
developed during the Enlightenment 
that the word of God is contained in 
its entirety in tradition and only 
partly in Scripture. He also accepted 


the classical concept of tradition as a 
living thing—adding that it is living 
in the Church now as much as in the 
Church of the early centuries. But he 
adds something more. 

Just as the nominalist and the En- 
lightenment scholars had their own 
world-view, so had the Romantics. 
The Romantics refused to see in the 
world about them a lifeless mass of 
clearly separate and totally distinct 
objects. They searched for the dy- 
namic relation between things; they 
conceived the world as a living whole, 
and sought the principles underlying 
its unity and its wholeness. 


Organic dependence 

In this spirit Mohler broke through 
the nominalistic way of conceiving 
Scripture as one thing and tradition 
as wholly another. To him they are 
no longer two separate sources of 
God’s revelation which stand side by 
side and never meet. Rather, the two 
penetrate each other, each giving to 
and receiving from the other. Accord- 
ing to Mohler, it is impossible to 
understand Sacred Scripture without 
understanding the development of 
thought and belief in the Church. 
And likewise it is impossible to un- 
derstand the thought and belief of 
the Church without understanding 
Scripture. Each, Sacred Scripture 
and tradition, has need of the other. 

This position Mohler passed on 
to his pupil John Baptist Kuhn. And 
it was Kuhn who proposed the most 
radical explanation of Trent’s for- 
mula. Kuhn began his career in 1834 
as a Scripture scholar. Above all he 
wanted to defend the gospels as com- 
plete and authentic, particularly in 
the face of the myth-theory of David 
Strauss. Strauss had said that the 
gospels were part history and part 
myth, formed by a creative tradition. 

Kuhn answered with an emphatic, 
“No!” Granted the gospels are 
formed by a creative tradition—they 
are still the written distillation of the 
preaching and faith of the apostles. 
Granted the gospels are not pure his- 
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tory—still they are not part myth. 
They are more than history. They are 
the fulfillment of prophecy. For they 
show that “this happened that it 
might be fulfilled what the Scripture 
said”; in other words, to show that 
Christ indeed fulfilled in His life 
what the Old Law had prophesied. 
Together the history of Christ’s life 
and the prophecies form a history of 
a higher order, the history of the 
divine economy of salvation. 


Moreover, Kuhn maintained that 
this sharing in a higher order is also 
true of the living continuation of the 
apostolic preaching. Through tradi- 
tion man is brought to believe in an 
historical fact—not, however, as mere 
historical fact, but as truth which 
transcends the order in which history 
is written. 


When, in 1839, Kuhn became pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology and began 
to form his systematic presentation 
of tradition, he carried with him from 
his study of Scripture two convic- 
tions: (1) The living tradition of the 
faithful, guarded by the bishops, was 
and is radically determined by the 
preaching of the apostles. (2) The 
gospels and epistles are the distilled 
essence of the living apostolic mes- 
sage. Hence there can be no talk of 
the incompleteness of Scripture any- 
more than we could speak of an ac- 
curate summary as incomplete. 

Even with these convictions, Kuhn 
felt his way through successive stages 
to his final teaching on the relation 
between Scripture and tradition. In 
his first systematic treatment, in 1840, 
he was content to follow Bellarmine 
and to use the partly-partly formula. 
However, the parts for Kuhn are not 
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self-sufficient parts, but moments in 
a continuous consciousness of the 
faith in the Church. He did not rest 
long in this position. The first edition 
of his Dogmatic Theology, in 1846, 
treats tradition as the total, living 
teaching of the Church, in which the 
doctrine and preaching of the apostles 
live on. At this second stage Kuhn 
believed that the revealed word of 
God is partly in Scripture and totally 
in living tradition. 


Totally-totally 


In his final formulation, Kuhn re- 
discovered the position of Vincent of 
Lerins. His article on the formal prin- 
ciples of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, published in 1858, drops the 
“partly in Scripture.” In content, 
Scripture is perfect and complete. 
“Tn the entire early age of the Church 
we can find no dogmatic formulation 
for which there is not,at least some 
premise or starting point in Scrip- 
ture.” Tradition has the function of 
interpreting a doctrinally complete 
Scripture. Scripture gives the prin- 
ciples, the starting points, or indica- 
tions, which tradition explains and 
applies. 

In company with Vincent of Lerins, 
Kuhn is now done with the “partly” 
in Scripture and partly in tradition,” 
the misinterpretation of the Council 
of Trent’s decree. In its place, he ac- 
cepts the most traditional understand- 
ing of Scripture and tradition and 
their interrelation. The word of God 
may be found in its totality in Sacred 
Scripture and in its totality in the 
living tradition of the Church. All of 
the revealed word of God is to be 
found in Sacred Scripture as inter- 
preted by living tradition. 





PIET FRANSEN, S.J. 


Towards a psychology of divine grace 


The possibility of a psychology of grace is not a simple 

question. And not all theologians answer this question the same 
way. At first sight it seems that such a psychology is impossible. 
For grace is a divine mystery and transcends the powers of 
human nature. It is a participation in the life of God Himself, 

and God does not allow Himself to be the subject of experiment. 
But divine grace touches the very heart of our being. And if 

it transforms us in the radical dynamism of our freedom and 
leads us from the inside freely to express in our daily actions 

a totalizing commitment to the God of salvation, if it is a 

force of spiritual and psychic health—then a psychology of grace 
becomes possible. In taking this approach Father Fransen is 
pursuing a doctrine which has roots deep in Catholic tradition. 


Lumen Vitae, 12 (1957), 203-32. 


—_ man has the intellectual, 
moral, and religious task of working 
out a coherent. view of the universe 
in its totality. Deeply conscious of 
this duty, the twentieth century is 
busy trying to wrest the sciences out 
of watertight compartments and to 
integrate their complex data without 
confusing methods proper to each 
science. For the Christian this search 
after an integral vision of reality is a 
personal affair. It depends on a per- 
sonal choice, a fundamental option 
which culminates in an act of faith 
and adoration. This search for unity 
in knowledge is one of the chief 
reasons which have led us to seek for 
the implications of the divine mystery 
of grace on the human plane. 

This article will deal chiefly with 
a psychology of grace. But since a 
purely descriptive psychology might 
be suspect, I shall outline my sugges- 
tions against the background of 
Christian philosophy and theology. 
First of all I shall treat the essential 
ideas on the nature of man and his 
liberty: a philosophical study with 


psychological applications. Then I 
shall give a theological description of 
sin and grace. And finally I shall 
describe the possibilities and limits of 
a psychology of grace. 

1. Nature and liberty 


Man is not a soul lost as though by 
accident in hostile matter. Man is 
intrinsically one. He is a spiritualized 
body, or more correctly a corporal 
person. Soul and body are like the 
two poles of a unique magnetic field 
in which the lines of force cross each 
other and continually interpenetrate. 
Yet the spirit retains the initiative. 
The spirit is that center of personal 
concentration where I am most myself 
and where the image of God is most 
deeply imprinted. From this center of 
density the divine image diffuses 
itself through all my being, penetrat- 
ing ever further into my intellect and 
will, into my imagination and senses, 
into my habits and daily actions. 

Since God is love, the image of 
God in man will also be love. I am, 
in fact, a person because I am spirit 
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which involves freedom and love. 

Through experience every man is 
aware of his freedom in the usual 
sense of the word; for example, I 
read a book rather than go for a 
walk; I refuse an invitation; I am 
obstinate or persistent; I accept an 
excuse. I consider this experience an 
exercise of free will. But 1 might ask 
whether this truly merits the name of 
freedom in a fully human sense. 
Animals have it to some extent if we 
can judge by their behavior. 

To become fully human, this super- 
ficial form of freedom must be di- 
rected by something deeper within 
us. It must be rooted in a funda- 
mental commitment, a totalizing op- 
tion in which I fully express myself 
with all that I wish to be in this 
world and before God. This depth in 
freedom enables me to effect a total 
and stable orientation of my life. 

Note well: these two forms of free- 
dom—the superficial and the more 
profound—have no separate existence. 
They are mutually dependent ; neither 
can exist without the other. My fun- 
damental option, my total existential 
engagement, is not one particular 
action which precedes or follows 
other concrete actions. It is an orien- 
tation which I freely impose on my 
whole life. Every action of mine that 
is truly free is caught up in its move- 
ment. In this option my most ordi- 
nary actions find their profound unity, 
their meaning and nobility. And in 
turn, it is in and by and through my 
daily actions that my fundamental 
option, the essential freedom of my 
person, is expressed, becomes clari- 
fied, becomes incarnate in me. 


Psychological applications 


These remarks are important for 
every form of education. For educa- 
tion fails if it does nothing mofré than 
“train” young people to do the “cor- 
rect” thing. To avoid empty forma- 
lism, and even deceit, education must 
offer some kind of basic orientation. 
On the other hand, it is pointless to 
fill the minds of young people with 
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noble ideals without helping them to 
translate these aspirations into humble 
acts of devotion and service! Such 
an education would leave them caught 
up in a quasi-mystical enthusiasm 
without any concrete responsibility. 
Neither formalism nor vague enthusi- 
asm characterizes the good Christian. 
He is characterized by a great love 
united to constant fidelity in the most 
normal actions. The secret of his life 
consists in this union of his basic 
aspiration with the many occupations 
inherent in the human situation. The 
tragedy of both quietists and activists 
lies in their failure to recognize this 
interrelationship. 


We become free 


Real life, however, is rather com- 
plicated; and it is here that the psy- 
chologists come in. Man is spirit and 
person in a world that is temporal 
and material. This means that my 
fundamental, total option cannot 
emerge to the surface of my daily ac- 
tivity except through a long process 
of maturation in time. 

We are not created in the fullness 
of freedom. We have to win it; we 
have to deserve to be free. Every 
action which is truly free and which 
responds honestly to the truth of 
what we should be frees us yet 
further. Every false and deceitful 
action degrades and diminishes that 
freedom. So, in a certain sense, we 
are not free; we freely become so. 
To be truly free is our life’s work. 

But because man’s spirit sends its 
roots into matter, man is linked to 
others by his body and his whole 
psyche. He receives his body from 
others and with it his heredity and to 
a large extent his temperament and 
his culture. In his youth, he does 
almost nothing but receive. The in- 
telligence and character necessary for 
mature human activity must be 
molded in a family, in school, and in 
a cultural environment. 

Hence the total exercise of our 
liberty must be expressed through a 
closely-woven network of influences 








that do not depend on our own will. 
The success of our lives depends on 
the art with which we use everything 
at our disposal, everything which has 
been given to us. That is the meaning 
of the parable of the talents. Nowa- 
days the talents are called the situa- 
tion in which a man finds himself at 
the beginning of life. And education 
must try to render this situation as 
favorable as possible. 

Still no outside influence, good or 
bad, can lead a man to a truly human 
life unless he possesses within the 
depths of his own being a wellspring 
of life, a creative and fundamental 
power of love. Created in the image 
of God, man is love most of all; he 
is the reflection of the first love. In 
these depths of himself, man reposes 
in God’s hands; and God sustains 
him. In these depths we find what 
the Scriptures call the “heart” of a 
man, what the mystics call “the fine 
point of the soul.” This metaphysic 
of depth owes nothing to the re- 
searches of modern psychoanalysis. 
It is part of the Christian tradition 
especially as experienced and ex- 
pressed by the great mystics. 


ll. Theology of grace 


Saint Augustine said that there are 
only two possible loves for us: the 
love of God which forgets self, or the 
love of self which forgets God. Sin 
always has a core of simple egotism. 
Original sin, as a sore in human 
nature, is a latent self-love, a prim- 
eval individualism which dwells in 
man and causes him to use every- 
thing for his own petty purposes. 
Man has to be saved from himself. 
He must learn to forget self. And it 
is only grace that can free him from 
self-obsession. 

Grace means, fundamentally, that 
I have become the child of God the 
Father through an outpouring of His 
divine love. I have become like His 
own Son. I truly share through grace 
in that immense reality which is the 
love of the Son for the Father. I also 
love other men (in some slight way) 


as the Son Himself loved them and 
still loves them. Furthermore, my 
love for the Father in the image of 
the Son is borne and sustained by 
that mysterious Force, so gentle in 
its divine violence—the Holy Spirit. 
This love does not find its explana- 
tion and root in the experience of 
human love, but in the mystery of 
divine love. In grace divine love des- 
cends into our lives and raises us up 
to the level of divine life. Grace itself 
is supernatural, an object of faith; 
it cannot be the subject of psycholog- 
ical experiments. Only in heaven 
shall we see what grace really is. 

We are born in a state of loss 
which turns us in upon ourselves. 
We become more confirmed in sin 
the more we actualize this funda- 
mental egotism ; we settle down more 
firmly in our pride. Only the grace 
of Christ can save us from ourselves 
and give us back to ourselves. This 
grace of Christ alone restores free- 
dom in its fullness. 


A supernatural option 


Divine grace affects us chiefly in 
the heart of our free being where our 
existence continually flows from the 
creative hands of God. Grace is a 
reality which, while impregnating the 
very center of my personality, gently 
urges me from mside to a superna- 
tural fundamental option. United with 
the essential liberty of my person, 
grace works from the interior and 
slowly penetrates my whole being. 
Through a lengthy process of matur- 
ation and spiritual growth, it trans- 
forms my intellect, my will, my emo- 
tions, even my body. If these effects 
of grace are often imperceptible in 
our lives, it is because we are so slow 
to welcome the divine call. 

If, then, it is a divine reality which 
by participation descends into our 
lives ; if this love cannot be the sub- 
ject of psychological experiment; if 
no man can be absolutely certain of 
being in the state of grace; in brief, 
if it is impossible to recognize the 
elements which belong directly to our 
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supernatural fundamental option, 
what has psychology to teach us 
about grace? 


ill. Towards a psychology of grace 


All study of man must start from 
man’s concrete experience. This ex- 
perience, however, simply cannot 
avoid being influenced by the pri- 
mordial fact that God calls every man 
to supernatural intimacy with the 
Blessed Trinity. 

It is true that only believers are 
conscious of this mystery, but that 
does not alter the fact that every man 
lives under God who wills to save us 
all in Christ. This divine will has 
radically changed the very basis of 
our existential and concrete dyna- 
mism. Karl Rahner has called man’s 
obscure aspiration toward the God 
of Salvation a supernatural “existen- 
tial,” a constituent of our historical 
and concrete existence. 

If every man is fundamentally ori- 
entated towards God from birth, what 
of the man who freely lets himself 
be urged on by this supernatural im- 
pulse and accepts by a fundamental 
option this interior vocation of divine 
grace? What was at first only an ob- 
scure urge, an implicit tendency, 
(“offered grace” as Rahner says) be- 
comes “grace accepted existentially.” 
He thereafter acts under the impulse 
of this supernatural option of grace. 

Grace can also become a force of 
spiritual and psychic health. Grace, 
in fact, tends to heal us completely, 
certainly after this life, but to some 
extent already on earth. This doctrine 
is found among the Greek fathers, 
who often describe grace as the seed 
of incorruptibility and immortality. 
Grace possesses already, here and 
now, a real sway over the whole of 
our humanity by preparing our body 
for the final resurrection and by heal- 
ing our psychic weaknesses. Grace is 
certainly not yet heaven, but it ef- 
fectively guides us to, and prepares 
us for, heaven. 

It is true that our vital commitment 
is not immediately obvious. We can- 
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not readily express it in clear lan- 
guage. We have to remember that 
we possess deeper certitudes than 
those which can be expressed by ab- 
stract concepts. Their structures be- 
come visible to our reasoning minds 
only after long and patient analysis. 
They are lived and exercised certi- 
tudes. There will always be a certain 
chasm between my vital commitment 
to God as the supernatural, total aim 
of my life and my precise conscious- 
ness of it. This gap between existen- 
tial conviction and the conscious mo- 
tives which can be expressed in clear 
language is entirely normal. Only an 
excessive rationalism will make me 
uneasy as I approach the problems 
of my faith. , 
Any manifestation of the inner 
mystery of one person to another is 
a revelation. And any friendship, any 
total gift of oneself in love implies an 
act of faith. Even this human faith 
is superior in content and meaning to 
all the conscious motives I could 
formulate in words. As long as I look 
at others from the outside as useful 
or dangerous “things,” my rational 
certitudes are sufficient. ‘They may 
even prepare me for a loving knowl- 
edge and self-giving. But as soon as 
I rise to the plane where “I” and 
“Thou” meet, I transcend the realm 
of conceptual precision and penetrate 
into the sphere of faith and love. 


Encounter with God 


In grace, it is God Himself who 
comes to meet me—the Divine “I” 
who says “Thou” to me in His Son. 
The Father indeed meets me in the 
Incarnate Son by means of His vis- 
ible Body the Church and His Sacra- 
ments. Though the human structure 
of this personal encounter remains 
unchanged, inwardly it is immensely 
intensified. It is raised by participation 
to the mysterious heights of the 
eternal encounter of the Father and 
the Son in the love of the Spirit. 

The supernatural, filial, motivation, 
though obscure to our conscious 
selves, is really present in the de- 





velopment of our Christian psycholog- 
ical life. It is given expression in the 
actions of our life, and that is why 
concrete actions are so important. On 
the one hand this motivation is 
caught up in the fluid and slightly 
deceptive image I form of my actions 
by my reason, my imagination, and 
confused sentiments. But on the other 
hand, this motivation cannot be cap- 
tured by this image. For it rests in 
fact in the most intimate part of my 
being. And by the wealth of its con- 
viction, its totalizing sway, its stabil- 
ity, and its loving urge, this motiva- 
tion transcends the image I can make 
of it in knowledge. 


A phenomenology of grace 

Psychology is mainly a science of 
observation. The psychologist must 
observe, consider, and describe indi- 
vidual or collective religious experi- 
ence. But he must also try to under- 
stand by unifying what he observes. 
He must discover beneath the multi- 
plicity of phenomena their main 
themes, their deep-lying meaning, 
their identical structure. 

Let me try to describe briefly the 
main themes of the experience of 
grace. The life of grace, especially if 
it is intense, always implies a sense of 
the divine presence. 1 find myself 
absorbed by an objective, living pres- 
ence, a divine activity, more real than 
my surroundings. This divine mys- 
tery is silent and yet speaks to me 
through the created world which sep- 
arates me from, and yet unites me to, 
my Lord. It is a holy presence, filling 
me with fear and immense respect. 
This experience makes me aware of 
myself, alone before my God in inex- 
pressible solitude. 

The better I know myself, the more 
I feel the depths of my unworthiness. 
The more I am penetrated by the 
sanctity of His presence, the more I 
feel the distance of His love. My soul 
suffers the anguish of risking all, of 
losing all to find all in Him. 

And yet this suffering is accom- 
panied by a profound joy, an intimate 
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sweetness able to carry me along 
through the worst trials. 

It might be thought than an experi- 
ence like this would shatter the inte- 
gration of one’s life. On the contrary, 
it exerts a wonderful power of interi- 
orization. It is supremely unifying 
and totalizing. A man may lead a life 
torn by multiple responsibilities, de- 
stroyed by terrible trials, and yet 
nothing escapes the aspiring power 
of spiritual integration which rises 
from his heart. Nothing surprises 
him, nothing dismays him, nothing 
discourages him. Everything takes 
on a meaning and becomes possible 
because he is possessed by love. This 
unifying presence can even attain the 
integration of psychic forces and can 
cure a lack of mental balance from 
the inside. 

We could continue with an analysis 
of the fundamental option of grace, 
how this is expressed in faith, hope, 
and charity, and how it becomes in- 
carnate in a vocation. But we refer 
the reader to the many modern books 
which deal with these matters, espe- 
cially the works of Romano Guardini. 

The importance of such psycho- 
logical studies into the life of = 
cannot be emphasized enough. They 
save the theologian from abstractions, 
and they present the philosopher with 
the description of a vital, concrete, 
and rich experience which is able to 
control his systematic analyses. 

The Christian psychoiogist is al- 
most the only one who can unmask 
with authority the manifestations of 
a sickly and false religiosity. Nothing 
is more harmful to the life of grace 
than unhealthy religiosity. With a de- 
fective theology and a propensity for 
the extraordinary, a man soon begins 
to despise humble everyday work 
and to exalt all those forms of the 
apostolate which are in any way out 
of the ordinary. 

The task of the Christian psycholo- 
gist is to show his contemporaries the 
ways of real mental hygiene and 
frankly to draw their attention to the 
many dangers of deviation. 
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Related studies in religious psychology 


The April-June 1957 issue of Lumen Vitae is devoted entirely to studies in 
religious psychology. Here we present a brief summary of six of these studies which 
are especially significant for pastoral theology. 


M caer religious psychology attempts to 
apply experimental methods to the study of 
religious phenomena independently of phil- 
osophical and theological interpretations. 
The new psychological concepts, conse- 
quently, are not yet integrated with such 
philosophical and theological ideas as con- 
science, responsibility, freedom, faith, and 
grace. Augustin Léonard, O.P., in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Religious Psychology of 
Today” (pp. 233-43), examines the phe- 
nomenon of conversion and the concept of 
human and religious development as de- 
scribed in Dr. Werner Gruehn’s book, Die 
Frémmigkeit der Gegenwart, and other 
modern works in religious psychology. 

The phenomenon of conversion is impor- 
tant especially to Protestant psychologists. 
Preaching in the “revivalist” fashion, for 
example, will more likely appeal to one in 
whom the consciousness itself of sin pre- 
dominates. On the other hand, such shock 
treatment tends to arrest the spiritual de- 
velopment of one who merely feels imper- 
fect or incomplete. Positive components of 
religious experience include personal ap- 
propriation and valorization—entering into, 
for example, the notion that God is good, 
with one’s whole heart and soul so that 
one’s whole interior life is affected. Granted 
that psychologically authentic religion de- 
pends on personal attitudes and on its pres- 
entation as a new and creative value, it is 
difficult to see how these factors can be 
controlled by strictly experimental methods. 

Besides positive reactions to religion, 
there are various negative ones. Gruehn 
traced the development of that numbness 
which sets in when a man fails constantly 
to renew the living link between himself 
and God. This numbness can threaten 
anyone. 

A discriminating understanding of human 
and religious development would lead to 
better religious pedagogy. From the ages 
of 7 to 14 the child enjoys being led and 
should not be left to himself as his con- 
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science develops. From 15 to 18 the need 
for autonomy makes him want artistic, 
moral, and spiritual values, yet he refuses 
direction. Conclusions such as these, sche- 
matically illustrated by Gruehn and others, 
can be criticised, Léonard says, but they 
do show that human beings gradually de- 
velop needs and tendencies which must be 
met properly if we are to enrich their 
development. 


Relationships 

The problem of understanding the con- 
nection between psychology and theology 
may be assisted by the analysis of the re- 
lation between natural dispositions to reli- 
gion and faith. Psychology may well be 
rediscovering a sense of the sacred so 
clearly present in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. Therapeutic analysis, for ex- 
ample, discovers in subjects out of tune 
with themselves a need for plenitude which 
psychotherapy is unable to fulfil. Modern 
studies in mythical mentality are also sig- 
nificant. Myth is no longer conceived, as 
it was when rationalism was triumphant, 
as an absurd fable imagined by a primitive 
and deficient mentality, but as an authen- 
tic dimension of human existence, the ex- 
pression of a part of experience which re- 
mains impenetrable to logical reason. 

It may be that in this roundabout and 
reflective way, religious sparks which ex- 
cessive criticism had veiled or smothered 
can be discovered once more in the con- 
sciousness. But these religious dispositions 
and the psychology which tries to describe 
them both remain ambiguous — ambiguous 
because at the budding stage when psy- 
chology can get hold of them, needs and 
tendencies are mixed and indistinct with- 
out any positive or negative religious sig- 
nificance. Then, too, psychology and its 
discoveries can be overvalued and take the 
place of metaphysics and theology. Finally, 
neither the unconscious nor the mythical 
imagination is sufficient to bring about or 





explain authentic religious consciousness. 
Psychology, therefore, says Léonard, can 
only be of use to catechesis or the pas- 
torate if it adopts the spiritual structure 
or functional autonomy which enables it 
to reach the religious experience properly 
so-called. 

In “Psychiatry and Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy” (pp. 253-59), Kilian McDonnell, 
O.S.B., explains an interesting workshop 
set up at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minnesota. Sponsored by the bishop 
of St. Cloud, the workshop tries to aid 
clergy of various faiths to familiarize 
themselves with the dynamics of personality 
development, to recognize the danger sig- 
nals of mental illness, to increase their 
effectiveness in dealing with the mentally 
ill, and to encourage their collaboration 
with psychiatrists in referring and treating 
disturbed persons. 

The professional lecturers and seminar 
leaders tend to stress unconscious motiva- 
tion while overlooking the thought proc- 
esses on the conscious level; whereas the 
clergy tend to stress conscious motivation 
but fail to integrate it with unconscious 
motivation. Psychiatrist and clergyman 
learn from each other in this way the 
multi-causation of human acts on every 
level. 

With regard to Freud and the psycho- 
analytic method, the participants learn to 
distinguish between the factual material 
and methodology of psychoanalysis, and 
the materialistic philosophy which might 
accompany Freudian psychoanalysis. 


Surveys 


Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., discusses “The 
Picture of the ‘Catholic’ which emerges 
from Attitude Tests” (pp. 275-85). He 
suggests that attitude surveys, even when 
conducted by competent authorities, may 
give a misleading picture of Catholics. In 
one survey, for example, Catholics scored 
high for prejudice by disagreeing with the 
proposition: “I can imagine myself marry- 
ing a Jewish person.” But was this really 
prejudice, or, what is important for most 
Catholics, a refusal to engage in a mixed 
marriage? The need for clarity shows up 
too in a 1953 New England survey where 
33% of 965 Catholic high school students 


approved “necking” and “petting.” Such a 
wholesale revolt against morality does not 
show elsewhere in the same test. Some of 
the students might have understood the 
words in a more innocent sense than those 
who put the questions. Again Catholic 
“conservatism” in morality may be just an 
artifact since most questionnaires deal 
with sex and marriage. But would the 
Catholic attitude on the morality of drink- 
ing, gambling, card playing, and dancing 
be classified as liberal or conservative? 


Secular universities 


Most studies of Catholics have been 
done at secular universities where they 
often present themselves as embattled be- 
lievers clinging firmly to their cause but 
fighting a university battle with high 
school weapons. A 1945 personality survey 
of outstanding Harvard students says, 
“. . every experimenter at the Harvard 
Clinic would agree that, mules aside, Shea 
was by all odds the most uncooperative 
subject that ever agreed to cooperate in 
our experiments. His character is a wall 
of resistance and protectivity . . . . When- 
ever Shea approaches a problem which 
has been settled by some ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement, he drops his lance, dismounts, 
turns off the current of his thought, and 
becomes a willing, happy yes-man.” It is 
good to see the Faith so firmly planted, but 
brilliant Catholics must be spared this 
schizophrenic dissociation between intellect 
and religion. The Catholics on secular cam- 
puses, unable to integrate their studies, 
social outlook, and religious belief, hurt 
the picture. 

Catholics themselves should be more en- 
thusiastic pollsters. Who would have sus- 
pected that in a St. Louis Catholic high 
school 28% of the seniors considered 
Negroes naturally inferior to whites, or 
that only 37 of 68 fervent adults in a 
certain parish in the South thought that 
the devil was a real person? Questionnaires 
and polling procedures can help us in re- 
ligious education; they should not be 
s 


Professor Alois Gruber discusses the 
“Differences in Religious Evolution of 
Adolescent Boys and Girls” (pp. 301-12). 
Boys approach the sacred from the theoret- 





ical angle, live more in drama and agita- 
tion. The boy’s tendency to assert himself 
intellectually by raising doubts and criti- 
cisms seems to reach a climax about the 
age of 17. Difficulties during this period 
are heightened by the boy’s milieu: the 
hypocritical piety and lack of character of 
some religious people, the caricatures of 
devotion, the rationalistic attitudes of some 
of his associates. Another complex of diffi- 
culties arises from the collision of religion 
with sexual consciousness. “How can God 
expect an almost impossible purity?” At 
times a powerlessness invades his tortured 
soul neutralizing all idealism. The solutions 
of these difficulties often decide the fate 
of religion in his soul. 

Girls at first are more affective, reacting 
intensely to novelty, romanticism. Then the 
magic trust in religion is broken by hard 
experience, and doubts arise: “How can 
God allow a mother to die in childbirth 
when her baby needs her so much?” 
Finally a religious struggle of an erotic 
nature arises, accentuated by the almost 
total liberty of youth today. 

The physical constitution of the indivi- 
dual and the process of maturation, the 
education he receives in childhood, the en- 
vironment in which he finds himself—these 
are all modifying influences and interact 
upon his religious development. The final 
formation of adolescents remains, however, 
a secret between God and the soul, the 
mystery of grace. 

Leonhard Gilen, S.J., in “Moral Con- 
science: Differences in 17-year-old Boys 


The progress of doctrine 


From Emile Mersch, The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1951), p. 529. 


and Girls” (pp. 313-25), discusses the 
awareness of conscience in boys and girls. 
He finds that an awareness of “antecedent 
conscience” (which judges the morality of 
an action to be done) is much less marked 
in girls. The conscience of the boys has a 
greater intellectual component, and there 
is in them a more marked tendency to 
reparation and action rather than the ten- 


' dency to “run and hide.” 


In “Ancestral Beliefs and Christian 
Catechesis” (pp. 353-76), Henry Loves, 
S.J., tries to determine to what extent 
Christian beliefs replace ancestral beliefs 
when the Congolese are faced with con- 
crete situations. His survey of 1500 boys 
seems to stow that, though they have 
grasped the teaching in theory, their prac- 
tical judgment has not yet been affected. 
Their confidence in their teachers and the 
power of science to solve all their prob- 
lems reaches a peak when they are 16 
years old. After that it falls off as they 
begin to feel that their religious and scien- 
tific knowledge is small and will not have 
much effect on everyday problems. “The 
tribal elders are right; their wisdom is 
better for us.” 

This indicates a problem of human and 
Christian education. The introduction of 
Christianity into concrete life does not 
apply solely to the Congo. True solution 
is a matter of experience and will require 
much experiment. For educators must learn 
to deal with the problems which will con- 
front the boys the moment they begin to 
lead their own lives. 


. .. the progress of doctrine surpasses any progress of which we have 
experience as much as the supernatural surpasses the natural. For the goal 
to which the progress of doctrine is to lead was realized from the start, 
since this goal is the beatific vision. Christ had this vision from the instant 
of His conception. Doctrinal progress wholly consists in communicating 
to the members what pre-exists in the head. 
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WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


Secular knowledge, revealed religion, and history 


If no man is an island, neither is any science. The scholar, 

today perhaps more than ever, realizes the necessity of guarding 
the internal unity of his science. But he is also becoming aware 

of the sterility, even the impossibility, of compartmental thinking, 
of “closed” systems of thought. In this article Father Ong 

puts the interrelation of the sciences into a larger context. He is 
concerned not so much with the particular contributions which one 
science makes to another. He treats of the more pervasive 
interaction which the thought patterns of a culture have upon all 
the sciences, whether secular or religious. In tracing this influence 
through three long periods of Western civilization, he brings 

into focus the urgency for religious thinking to be 
contemporaneous with its culture. 


Religious Education, Sept.-Oct., 1957, 341-49. 


/ Are we to picture secular sciences 


and theology as developing on sepa- 
rate islands by themselves with 
knowledge and techniques commuting 
occasionally between them? Such a 
picture of the interrelation between 
the non-religious disciplines and the- 
ology is of very little service. For all 
knowledges cohabit in the same mind 
and are constantly acting and inter- 
acting on each other. In fact, it is 
often more of a challenge to show 
where one discipline does not influ- 
ence another than to show where it 
does ! 


The influence of thought models 


Much more important than the 
contribution which one science makes 
to another is the influence which the 
pattern of thinking in a given age has 
upon all the sciences. Favorite ways 
of thinking, “thought models,” move 
unsupervised from one field of activ- 
ity in the mind to another. In our 
technological and industrial age, a 
pastor, for example, refers to the 
parish school as a “plant” which 


“turns out a fine product.” The 
clergyman thinks often of “selling” 
his congregation “on” the gospel. He 
may refer to Billy Graham’s work as 
a religious “drive.” “Plants,” “prod- 
ucts,” “drives” — these thought 
models are part of the ordinary furni- 
ture of the contemporary mind. 

Certain thought models become the 
hallmarks of a particular age. For 
models come and go. Not that the old 
ones turn out necessarily to be untrue. 
They may remain entirely true while 
they become quite unfruitful. Thought 
models provide analogies which are 
of their very nature limited; and as 
the dialogue of human society moves 
on, the models once found serviceable 
are abandoned for others more rele- 
vant to new problems, new insights, 
and new solutions. 

There are, of course, occasional de- 
liberate borrowings by one field of 
knowledge from another. But when 
one looks at the relationships of the 
various disciplines over longer peri- 
ods of time, it becomes apparent that 
the contributions of one discipline to 
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another are subordinate to a more 
pervasive, mysterious interaction 
which somehow effects all disciplines. 

In the Western world we can dis- 
tinguish three great periods of inter- 
action between the non-religious dis- 
ciplines and Christianity. The first 
period was that in which the Chris- 
tian religion assimilated the rhetor- 
ical tradition of the ancient Greek 
and Roman. In this tradition educa- 
tion was centered on communication, 
and thus upon persons and personal 
relations. Science was a “doctrine,” a 
“teaching,” something communicated 
by a teacher to an audience. Hence 
all knowledge was felt to exist in a 
personal context. This context of 
learning was in a special way con- 
genial to Christians. For Christian 
revelation is the revelation of a per- 
sonal God, who takes a personal in- 
terest in man and speaks to him. 
Hence Christian religious activity is 
in a sense entirely prayer, that is, 
personal communication with a liv- 
ing, personal God. The rhetorical tra- 
dition became a gold mine for ascet- 
ical and theological development in 
Christianity. 


Scholasticism and science 


The second period of interaction 
was that of medieval and renaissance 
scholasticism. The distinctive feature 
of this age was its scientizing impulse 
—the integration of each branch of 
knowledge with itself. This tendency 
encouraged a non-rhetorical, imper- 
sonal view of the universe, which cul- 
minated in the Newtonian age. New- 
tonian physics had definite effects on 
men’s religious outlook. Intellectual 
knowledge was now thought of as 
being like sensory knowledge which 
is had through sight. Its likeness to 
sensory knowledge had through hear- 
ing, through words, was ignored 
Since person-to-person communica- 
tion is basically through voice and 
sound, the personal element tended 
to drop out of men’s view of the 
world. 

The world of Newtonian physics 


thus became a strangely silent world. 
Sound itself was reduced to wave pat- 
terns, which make no sound at all but 
are only spatial correlates of sound. 
In this climate it was inevitable that 
men should tend to accommodate God 
to their silent world. God came to be 
thought of as an architect rather than 
as a speaker. As a result the mysteri- 
ous interchange between an “I” and a 
“Thou” which is implied in all speech 
tends to disappear, and a deist’s god 
emerges—a kind of “force,” a quite 
convincing figure within the context 
of Newtonian physics. 


The evolutionary outlook 


The third period, that in which we 
find ourselves today, is an age 
marked by a tremendous development 
of biology and of the biological out- 
look. The concept of evolution, which 
originated in biology, opened a new 
understanding of the entire cosmos. 
The world was now regarded as a 
huge organism growing toward a 
maturity which it had in germ from 
the beginning. The notion of organic 
unity helped to reawaken the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. And 
the related notion of growth toward 
maturity was featured in Cardinal 
Newman’s essay in the Essays on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Emphasis on the social implications 
of Christianity grew all through this 
period. 

The most profound effect upon re- 
ligion ani theology in this period can 
best be described as an intensifying 
of a sense of history. In biblical 
studies the historical outlook has led 
to a new awareness of the unique 
historical orientation of the entire 
Hebraic and Christian heritage. The 
Jewish and Christian sense of time is 
linear and thus in accord with the 
evolutionary picture of the world as 
something which starts in one condi- 
tion and moves to a quite different 
condition. The various “cycle” the- 
ories of the universe, theories of “per- 
petual return” proposing that every 
event has happened before and is 
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fated to happen over and over again, 
are diametrically opposed to any sort 
of evolutionary outlook. Darwin’s in- 
sight might have been impossible if 
his mind had not been conditioned by 
the Christian outlook. Our interest in 
history today is traceable largely to 
Hebraic-Christian thought. Concern 
for history is not native to any other 
religion. 

The Hebrews were a chosen people 
who realized their religious destiny 
in and through history. The Christian 
religion is ushered in by a long and 
consciously historical preparation 
through the Hebrew race. The gospel 
comes into being in time. It was 
brought into the evolving cosmos 
from outside, but into a cosmos pre- 
pared to receive it through many ages 
and successive revelations. 


Theology and the present 


With the advent of Christ and the 
founding of His Church, formal reve- 
lation came to a close, in the sense 
that after the death of the last of the 
apostles no new public revelation was 
given to man. But the Church can 
and does reflect on the data of reve- 
lation and thus continually discovers 
new things in these data of which she 
had not been earlier conscious—much 
in the way in which Copernicus re- 
flected anew on the data of the astron- 
omy of his time and, without the 
benefit of any new discoveries, pro- 
posed an interpretation which tre- 
mendously advanced astronomy for 
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his time and all times. 

Since it is to this world of ever 
developing knowledge that the 
Church is called to bring Christ, 
thinkers in the Church have no choice 
but to relate secular knowledge to 
theology. This effort is necessary not 
merely to interpret her teaching for 
the present age but even to possess it 
in its fullness. Thus, for example, if 
theologians were not to take advan- 
tage of the new insights into the 
meaning of person and personality 
developed through modern philoso- 
phy and psychology, their very 
knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Trinity would exist at a subnormal 
level—below par for the twentieth 
century. 

Hence the Christian’s stake in the 
advance of secular knowledge is not 
merely negative. Once the evolution- 
ary growth in the cosmos, in life, in 
our knowledge, is known, the Chris- 
tian must recognize as God’s work 
this upward movement in the uni- 
verse. And if this is God’s work, how 
does the Christian have any choice 
but to further it? The Church, with 
her theologians, must keep in touch 
with the whole universe-in-history, 
with its sciences and arts especially, 
in order to preach the gospel to the 
whole world—to be present with 
Christ everywhere on the present 
front of history. It is here in the 
present that we ourselves live, and it 
is this present that we must impreg- 
nate with Christ. 


From Abbot Aidan Williams, Review of P. Levie’s Sous les Yeux de L’Incroyant, 


Downside Review, 65 (1947), 276. 


The most effective refutation of error is the incorporation in a higher syn- 
thesis of those elements of truth which it invariably contains. 
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The two Bodies of Christ 


R. Snoeks, “De relatione inter Corpus Christi eucharisticum et Corpus Christi 
mysticum,” Collectanea Mechliniensia, 42 (1957), 616-17. 


T understand the mystery that is the 
Church, one must take into account the 
twofold aspect of her nature. For the 
Church is a community, and the Church is 
an institution. On the one hand she is the 
minister both of the truths of faith and of 
the sacraments of faith, for both the truths 
of faith and the sacraments have been en- 
trusted to her hierarchy. So the Church 
herself has been constituted by Christ as 
a kind of sacrament to communicate His 
life to the community of the faithful. At 
the same time the Church is the commu- 
nity of the faithful bound together through 
their sharing in the divine life. 


Eucharistic effects 


The bond uniting these two aspects of 
the Church is seen especially in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. For 
the Church as an institution with its 
preaching, governing, and _ sanctifying 
through the sacraments, reaches its cul- 
mination in the rite which commemorates 
the redeeming Passion of Christ. And the 
Eucharist, too, is the source by which the 
Church as an institution brings about the 
Christian life of the Church community. 

This fact becomes clearer in the light of 
scholastic teaching. For in treating the Eu- 
charist the scholastics initiated the now 
traditional distinction between what is the 
“sign” of the Eucharist (sacramentum tan- 
tum), what is “sign and effect” of the 
Eucharist (res et sacramentum), and what 
is simply the “effect” of the Eucharist apart 
from the sign (res tantum). The bread and 
wine together with the words of Consecra- 
tion are the “sign.” The Body and Blood 
of Christ offered in sacrifice and received 


in communion are at once the “sign and 
the effect.” The unity of the Mystical Body 
in charity is the “effect.” 


From this it is clear that the deepest 
meaning of the Eucharist must be sought 
not so much in the Body and Blood of 
Christ as in the mystical unity of the 
Church which they bring about. It follows 
then that the celebration of the mystery 
of the Eucharist is closely connected with 
the mystical unity of the Church. 


There are also many other indications 
that the celebration of the Eucharist in- 
volves the whole of the Christian com- 
munity. For example, there are the pro- 
phetic types of the Eucharist, like the 
paschal lamb and the manna in the desert, 
which were destined for the liberation of 
the chosen community, the people of God. 
Another indication is the institution itself 
at the Lord’s Supper, for there a common 
table was provided for the benefit of the 
people of the New Testament to emphasize 
the mystical unity of the Christian com- 
munity. Finally, the liturgical aspects them- 
selves of the Eucharist throw light on its 
unifying character. One need but think of 
the way in which the general tenor of the 
liturgy as well as the various rites and 
prayers show that the Eucharist is ordered 
to the faithful as a community and not just 
as individuals. 


All this is confirmed by the contempo- 
porary liturgical and pastoral revival. 
Through its preaching and its clarification 
of ceremonial, this revival leads specifically 
to a deeper understanding of the organic 
relationship between the Eucharistic Body 
of Christ and His Mystical Body. 











" JAMES R. BROWN 





Theology and public policy decisions 


For years serious-minded people have lamented the secular 
structure of modern life. Usually the blame fell everywhere but 
on the theologians. Now scientists and political thinkers are 
looking to the theologians and are disappointed by answers 

which never really touch the issues involved. John Cogley in 
Commonweal (Feb. 7, 1958) expressed the need for a theology 
“pertinent to the real moral and spiritual concerns of men.” 

Dr. Brown suggests a way in which theology can become pertinent 
to such real concerns of men. 


Social Order, 7 (1957), 296-303. 


/ N few years ago Monsignor John 


Tracy Ellis wrote a book urging the 
Catholics of America to more serious 
intellectual activity. Why should any- 
one have to do this? With such a rich 
tradition of learning in Europe, what 
is the matter with the Church in 
America? The chief blame, he said, 
lies with Catholics themselves—in 
their frequently self-imposed ghetto 
mentality which prevents them from 
mingling as they should with their 
non-Catholic colleagues. 

This isolation is unfortunate, not 
only for Catholics, but for non-Cath- 
olics as well. And it is especially un- 
fortunate at the present time when 
there is a real revival of interest in 
religious matters. A great many peo- 
ple are concerned about how their 
religious beliefs apply to their every- 
day actions. This new interest offers 
opportunities which should not be 
neglected. 

All Catholics have an obligation to 
take part in community life. Their in- 
creasing numbers increase this civic 
responsibility. Catholic social scien- 
tists and theologians at least partially 
fulfill that obligation when they dis- 
cuss public affairs with non-Catholic 
scholars. Moreover, by such discus- 
sions, while developing their own 
scholarship, Catholics can answer 


some of the questions raised in the 
minds of Protestants who view with 
alarm the rapidly growing number of 
Catholics. 

This is easier said than done. For 
there are some things which thwart 
a genuine “dialogue” between Cath- 
olic and Protestant scholars. Two 
such obstacles are: (1) an approach 
to the moral law which many Cath- 
olics have adopted; (2) the problem 
of providing a forum for discussions 
between scholars of the two faiths. 


Moral law without theology 


When some Catholics talk about 
social problems, they speak only of 
the natural law without making any 
reference to theology. This may be 
useful as an exercise in defining 
terms and establishing abstract prin- 
ciples. But it is not very helpful in 
making concrete decisions because 
people usually do not compartmental- 
ize their religion and philosophy. 
When Christians obey a moral law, 
they are not influenced by a purely 
philosophical concept of that law. 
They are motivated rather by their 
Christian view of the law. Their ques- 
tion is this: “How do I as an indi- 
vidual Christian carry out Christ’s 
will in this particular situation?” 
Such a question is not answered by 
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a discussion of “how to do good and 
avoid evil” with no reference to 
Christ. People are seeking helpful in- 
sights into reality, not restatements 
of principles they already know. 
Catholics tend to look upon the 
moral law as a fixed code which all 
men can readily know and can just 
as readily apply. This attitude is 
sometimes expressed as: “Everyone 
knows the moral law— it can be 
known by reason—people just fail to 
follow it.” Practical experience shows 
that this is not wholly true. The nat- 
ural law itself is a bone of contention 
between faiths. 
“Layer” idea 
Some Catholics have what might 
be called a “layer” idea of law. It is 
as though there were a layer of moral 
law complete and all embracing, and 
then a layer of civil laws, and above 
both, yet separate from them, an 
over-arching dome of divine law. The 
three are thought to lie parallel to 
one another with easy inter-communi- 
cation and without conflicts under the 
guidance of reason. This approach to 
human action presents a negative, 
rigid, static idea of the moral law. 
The moral law, from this point of 
view, seems not to inform our actions 
so much as to limit them. 
The reality of life, however, seems 
to be quite different. In an article in 
Cross Currents (Winter, 1955) a dis- 
tinguished German Catholic thinker, 
Walter Dirks, observed: 
The canon of laws does not in- 
clude all of reality. Only a part of 
possible reality is or can be legally 
fixed. On the negative side, the 
law extends quite far, and it is 
relatively easy . . . to apply it to 
the transformations of society and 
history. On the positive side, how- 
ever, the law can make few precise 
regulations and usually does not go 
beyond fundamental indications. 
Before the question, “What does 
God want me to do today?” the 
law code is a failure. 
Catholics, in attempting to answer 
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this question in given situations, can 
receive certain insights from their 
faith. They are able to draw upon 
more certain theological convictions 
than their non-Catholic brethren ; but 
they, too, must work out their an- 
swers “in fear and trembling,” with 
fallible reason and weak wills aided 
by grace. 


Too rigid 


Some Catholics are too attached to 
a finished and inflexible concept of 
natural law. Because of this attach- 
ment they often present the Catholic 
position in a defensive way when 
talking with non-Catholics. Too often, 
for example, the Catholic economist 
exhorts his colleagues to recognize 
the moral law in economics. Actually 
the economists already recognize the 
moral law to a great degree. Perhaps 
this is exactly why they are looking 
for frank discussions of how theology 
applies to an economy of abundance. 
They want to learn what concrete 
suggestions can be made toward solv- 
ing the problem of farm surpluses by 
men who are motivated by the the- 
ological virtue of charity. A Catholic 
may repeat the principles of a just 
war as propounded in the 16th cen- 
tury. His principles may seem clear 
simply because they are so abstract 
and general. But these principles do 
not automatically apply themselves to 
conditions in Hungary and the Near 
East today in a world where thermo- 
nuclear warfare menaces. How do 
men apply these principles? How do 
men bring their theology to bear on 
such situations? This is what Cath- 
olics should discuss. 

Because of tensions between Cath- 
olics and their fellow citizens, an ef- 
fort must be made to provide a forum, 
a common ground where the various 
groups can meet. The difficulty of 
this effort is the second obstable to 
fruitful discussion. In an article in 
America last spring, Father Thurs- 
ton N. Davis, S.J., listed as sources 
of tension: birth control, censorship, 
and parochial schools. He urged Cath- 








olics to take the initiative in talking 
over these matters with non-Catho- 
lics. “But,” he observed, “this work 
cannot all be done at one sitting.” 
A beginning, however, must be made. 

Where can we begin? The Church’s 
hierarchy cannot easily enter into doc- 
trinal debates with non-Catholics. 
Yet the difficulty can be solved, it 
seems to me, if the discussion takes 
place rather on concrete problems in 
the area of public affairs. Such dis- 
cussions, carried on in a friendly and 
candid atmosphere with honesty and 
charity, would produce many good 
results. Catholics and non-Catholics 
could present their theological prin- 
ciples, and each group could obtain 
clearer ideas of how these principles 
apply to concrete social problems like 
segregation or right-to-work laws or 
federal aid to education. 


Beginnings exist 


What is needed are organizations 
under whose auspices social scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians—both 
Catholic and non-Catholic—could 
meet and discuss public affairs. The 
beginnings of such organizations al- 
ready exist in, for example, (1) the 
Institute of Ethics and Politics, \o- 
cated at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut; (2) the Jnsti- 
tute of Social Order, associated with 
St. Louis University; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; and (3) the Symposium on 
Ethics and the Social Sciences at 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The Wesleyan Institute has en- 
gaged in a number of week-end con- 
ferences and a year-long seminar of 
Wesleyan faculty and students. Mem- 
bers of the Institute—social scientists 
and Protestant theologians—have 
stated that they would welcome the 
participation of Catholics. 

From its experience in these proj- 
ects, the Wesleyan Institute has made 
some valuable observations. The re- 
action of the people who took part in 
the week-end conferences was very 
favorable. Protestant theologians said 





that they had become better ac- 
quainted with what their teachings 
mean to laymen in public life. The 
social scientists claimed that they had 
learned from the theologians. They 
had found a deeper and fresher un- 
derstanding of men’s behavior in po- 
litical life, and they had come to un- 
derstand the theological motivations 
of some public policy makers. The 
politicians agreed that they had 
gained valuable insights into the 
meaning of their public functions. 


Centers of study 


Secondly, the Wesleyan Institute 
has pointed to the need of centers of 
study—bases for research and writ- 
ing on the interrelationships of the- 
ology and public policy. There are 
many works available on dogmatic 
and moral theology. But there seems 
to be no sustained study of the effects 
of theology on persons who must 
make concrete decisions in the area 
of public policy. There are no centers 
of information about what has been 
done or what is being done in this 
field. 

These centers of study should be 
located at universities or schools of 
theology. Scholars could then pursue 
their studies from an established the- 
ological position, and they could enter 
into a dialogue with one another and 
with individuals of other faiths. The 
Institute of Social Order at St. Louis 
University, the Church-State Insti- 
tute of Villanova, and others could 
become centers reflecting the Catholic 
position. Non-Catholic centers could 
include the /nstitute of Ethics and 
Politics at Wesleyan along with other 
similar groups. These centers could 
investigate common problems simul- 
taneously and exchange the data and 
ideas. They could on occasion hold 
common conferences. 

The personnel of these groups 
should be select and small in number 
—men and women oi! scnolarship, un- 
derstanding, and maturity. Over a 
period of time, we could hope that 
these centers might aid in developing 
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public leaders who understand better 
the resources of the Christian faith— 
leaders who have a clearer grasp of 
the theological implications of some 
of their public acts. Teachers for 
seminaries and universities might be 
given some training so that they 
could help men and women prepare 
for public life. 


Not ecumenical 


Such centers would not be trying 
to arrive at an ecumenical point of 
view. This plan does not involve any 
attempt to seek some sort of common 
denominator upon which all could 
agree. Rather, the centers would give 
Catholics and non-Catholics a chance 
to meet and to learn more about how 
their theology motivates or fails to 
motivate men who make decisions. 
This inquiry must be of profound in- 
terest to Catholic scholars who have 
been struck by the comparatively 
slight impact of Catholic teaching on 
the professional lives of a good many 
Catholic lawyers, businessmen, and 
politicians. 

Of course, such a program offers 
no easy answers or quick solutions. 
It involves the penance of research 
and the humility of admitting errors 
rather than the comfort of certainty. 
However, it can accomplish some 
things of real value. For example, 
this program can reduce some of the 
tensions which are created or aggra- 
vated by sheer misunderstanding. It 
cannot totally abolish all existing ten- 
sions, nor would it attempt to do so. 
But it can make them more bearable 
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and even render them productive of 
new thought. For example, when 
Catholics and non-Catholics have a 
sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s positions on birth control, 
quite a different atmosphere prevails 
than when ignorance and misunder- 
standing are rampant. 

Certain tensions could be removed 
completely by better understanding. 
For example, Protestants could come 
to realize that the concept of natural 
law, when correctly understood, does 
not produce an impossible dualism in 
human affairs. And Catholics could 
come to learn that Protestant ideas 
about the “law of love” do not neces- 
sarily lead to moral relativism. As 
the area of understanding enlarges, 
the area of cooperation increases. To- 
day’s political and social problems 
need the united efforts of all men of 
good will if they are to be solved. 

Monsignor Ellis’s call to Catholic 
scholars should be enthusiastically an- 
swered: Catholics should enter into 
closer contact with non-Catholic 
scholars. Knowledge is not the pe- 
culiar possession of any single faith 
group. Men of all faiths need the 
stimulus of having their knowledge 
and points of view subjected to crit- 
ical analysis. True scholarship needs 
centers where such a corrective dia- 
logue can take place, where men can 
study how their own and others’ re- 
ligious beliefs apply to public affairs. 
Centers of ethics and politics are at 
least steps in that direction and are 
worthy of the support of Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 








A. M. DUBARLE, O.P. 





History and myth in Genesis 


Which came first? Did a man named Adam once commit a sin 
and so estrange all men from God? Or did ancient Hebrew 
storytellers see men estranged from God, and so make use of a 
story about a man named “Adam” (“Man”)? 

If you hold the first, you may think of Genesis 2-3 as history. 

If you hold the second, you might call the story of the Fall 

a “myth.” But suppose you hold the second and the first as well? 
Then you might find Genesis “a myth with a difference.” 

Father Dubarle tells us about all this with some special 


emphasis on the difference. 


“Le péché originel dans la Genése,” Revue Biblique, 64 (1957), 1-34. 


I. account of the Fall in Genesis 
cannot strictly be called history—if 
history depends entirely on testimony 
faithfully transmitted. For a strictly 
historical account in Genesis would 
demand a precise tradition surviving 
without change for—take a modest 
figure—one hundred thousand years. 
The Bible itself reports how Abra- 
ham’s ancestors worshipped gods 
other than the true God. That fact 
alone is enough to suggest that primi- 
tive revelation was not handed down 
without some change. 

But do we have to conclude that the 
account of the Fall, so important in 
Christian thought, is therefore a 
myth? St. Paul thought not. He af- 
firmed as a real fact that “through 
one man guilt came into the world.” 
Yet many scholars, among them re- 
nowned Bible exegetes, have treated 
the fall of man precisely as a myth. 
There is something to commend in 
their view. But we must be careful 
not to read the biblical account out 
of context by interpreting it from a 
modern point of view. 

More than likely the story of Eden 
as we have it in the Old Testament 
never existed alone as an independ- 
ent narrative. Certainly, it has its 


present form only as part of a greater 
whole. To examine it as if it were 
unrelated to the rest of Genesis would 
risk interpreting it apart from its real 
spirit with the dangerous consequence 
of missing its true meaning. 
Therefore, before we can answer 
the question, “Is it a myth?” we must 
be sure of the context of the story 
and the author’s purpose in telling it. 


Context of Genesis 


The story of Eden is preceded by 
two separate accounts of creation: 
the Sacerdotal version in chapter one 
and the Yahwist version in chapters 
two and three. Although they do not 
entirely agree in their view of the 
world, they are in complete accord 
in their view of man: man is superior 
to animals and has duties toward 
God. The two accounts fit together 
to show the pattern of a good crea- 
tion. This is followed by a fall. And 
when God summons Abraham in 
chapter twelve, Genesis begins the 
story of Israel’s struggle back toward 
regeneration. Here, in chapter twelve, 
Genesis completes a three-part theme 
which runs through the whole book : 
an established divine order, a fall, a 
regeneration. This pattern, woven 
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throughout Genesis, emphasizes re- 
peatedly the fact that the evil which 
man constantly experiences is not due 
to God’s ill will or lack of power but 
comes from the free and sinful acts 
of man. 

But there is more. The book af- 
firms that the recurring evil is an 
inherited evil. The details of the Yah- 
wist account foreshadow what is in 
store for future generations. For ex- 
ample, God’s condemnation does not 
apply only to Adam and Eve. His 
curse will strike all their descendants. 
And even before God condemns, a 
change is apparent. Prior to their sin, 
the couple walked in nakedness with- 
out embarrassment ; now they experi- 
ence deep shame. Originally, nature 
was gentle to them, and the man and 
the woman were perfectly open with 
each other. There was nothing to 
hide. But after the coming of real 
shame, man senses his helplessness 
and loneliness. He suffers exposure to 
wild beasts and to the weather; and 
for the first time he is torn between 
an urge for communication and a 
vague need for evasion. He realizes 
the need of convention which he nev- 
ertheless experiences as a constric- 
tion of his liberty. He fears, he flees, 
he hides from God. His lot is labor, 
suffering, death. All these degrada- 
tions from the happy innocent days 
follow upon man’s sin. 


Like pagan myths 


All men from birth, with or with- 
out personal fault, experience this 
same difficulty, shame, hesitation, and 
tension before the all-merciful God. 
They all feel this same division, a 
division within themselves and from 
their neighbor. 

When modern exegetes label this 
account of man’s origin a myth, they 
also see a marked difference between 
it and the pagan myths steeped in 
polytheism and animism. Frequently 
pagan myths are attempts to explain 
recurring phenomena or recurring 
situations in human affairs. Neither 
the authors nor their hearers were 
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always aware of the explanatory pur- 
pose ; they naively believed the stories 
as truth. Extensive research, however, 
has discovered the unconscious mo- 
tives that inspired these primitive pa- 
gan stories. So we may rightly deny 
their historical value, and at the same 
time keep a genuine appreciation for 
the profound insights they contain. 

In so far as the story of Eden 
shares this same explanatory purpose 
and psychological motivation with its 
pagan predecessors, modern scholars 
regard it as a myth. They do not re- 
gard it as data about individual facts 
at the beginning of our race but as 
an archetype representing all human 
beings, and hence a myth. For these 
scholars the story of Eden represents 
one of two things: either (1) the 
growing awareness by all men of the 
limitations and sufferings of the hu- 
man situation (in which case the 
story is about a progress and not 
about a fall); or (2) the religious 
experience of all men who by their 
own free decisions become the ob- 
jects of God’s anger. 


Too much myth 


Thus these critics attach the appar- 
ently disparaging term, “myth,” to 
the story of Eden, not to deny its 
worth but, as a matter of fact, to 
defend its value. 

But have these critics said “myth” 
too quickly, without giving full weight 
to the author’s purpose in telling the 
story? In interpreting the text they 
have unconsciously omitted whatever 
did not reflect modern ideas of hered- 
ity; and thus they have closed their 
eyes to the biblical writer’s viewpoint. 

As a result, the first view men- 
tioned above simply dismisses as a 
sheer literary device the part played 
by sin in the story. The other view 
does accept the sinful fall as central 
to the story. But it misses the au- 
thor’s intentions in two ways: (1) it 
takes sin as a purely individual evil 
which in no way transfers its effects 
through inheritance; and (2) it re- 
gards this personal sin as inevitable. 








Both views consider the story only as 
a myth, a synthetic picture of a truth. 
But in the second view, the Fall in 
Eden is regarded as a legitimate lit- 
erary fiction because it helps repre- 
sent a universal fact. 


A new kind of history 


But fortunately the story of Eden 
must not be accepted either as all 
history or all myth. Besides consid- 
ering it only as a truth derived from 
testimony, or only as a type, there is 
a third possibility. Real facts of his- 
tory can be known not only from 
testimony but in another way—by a 
kind of intuitive reasoning. In view 
of this consideration some exegetes 
have by-passed the either-or position 
of their colleagues. They recognize 
the existence of a special kind of his- 
tory, one expressed not in factual 
statements but in traditional images. 

Certain facts suggest that the prim- 
itive history in Genesis, the narratives 
for example, were formed by the same 
psychological process that fashioned 
the myths of other people. We have 
already mentioned three of these facts : 
(1) that a long interval of time sepa- 
rates the writer from the period he 
writes about; (2) that the literary 
form (though not the content) of the 
first chapters in Genesis is similar 
to some mythological stories of the 
ancient East; (3) that there are some 
variations in the Bible tradition about 
creation. Like their pagan neighbors 
the Hebrews observed man and na- 
ture and tried to explain them accord- 
ing to their religious beliefs. But with 
a difference ! 

The religion of Israel was founded 
upon an historical fact, the Exodus 
from Egypt. So the Israelites found 
it natural to understand the present 
as resulting from a series of past 
facts instead of from an inevitable 
process or a necessary law. They were 
used to seeing the divine plan as a 
continuous theme in each generation 
just as they saw the Exodus from 
Egypt as a fulfillment of God’s prom- 
ise to the patriarchs. And so in the 


same spirit they looked for past facts 
to explain their present condition. 
Precisely here, in seeking for real 
facts, they differed from their pagan 
neighbors who explained the begin- 
ning of things by ideal types of their 
present situation. 

The stories in Genesis differ from 
other myths also because the Israel- 
ites were convinced of the goodness, 
power, and wisdom of God who could 
not create an evil world. Their faith 
could mot admit that man at the out- 
set was placed by God in the condi- 
tion of misery and sin which he now 
experienced. They searched out the 
cause of their misery and sin, and 
under divine guidance succeeded in 
making an amazingly penetrating di- 
agnosis of the human situation. They 
put what they saw into words and 
under the same divine guidance suc- 
ceeded in expressing, if not the whole 
truth, at least nothing but the truth. 

But the fact that there was this 
divine guidance does not mean that 
the inspiration was not also expressed 
through the mental processes of the 
inspired writer. The inspiration may 
not have been perceptible. For in writ- 
ing the story of the Fall, the author 
need not have been aware of any 
guidance directing him as he would 
have been had another man _ been 
speaking to him. 

Shaped by man 


It is important to emphasize that 
the people’s urge for an explanation 
should not, and for a primitive people 
could not, be separated from the im- 
aginative story itself. The author 
could not and did not consciously dis- 
tinguish theological content from the 
narrative details. At one and the same 
time, the past events were discovered 
by faith and were given literary ex- 
pression in a form that admittedly re- 
sembles the myths of other races. 
Nor was the imagery used as a teach- 
ing device as it is in a parable or an 
allegory. The imagery was itself the 
very condition which made possible 
the expression of the author’s thought. 
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The author had the ability to present 
the truth of a fact by imagery, and 
he used it. 

The whole primitive history, in- 
cluding the account of the Fall, is- 
sues from the faith of Israel and is 
shaped by mental processes which in 
religions less rooted in history and in 
the knowledge of the true God have 
terminated in pure myths. Genesis 
reaches the facts by means of a liter- 
ary form akin to myths, but the con- 
tent and the purpose of symbolic 
thinking have been deeply modified 
by the historical faith of Israel. 


Also true history 


It is not stretching the word to 
call such a composition history, if 
by history we understand any true 
knowledge of the past, regardless of 
the way in which this knowledge is 
obtained. We rightly speak of a his- 
tory of the solar system or of the 
earth based not on observation of the 
facts affirmed but on calculation and 
reasoning from present facts. Why, 
then, can we not also extend the term 
history to past facts about humanity 
where the reflexion and imagination 
guided by faith has discovered these 
facts from their connection with the 
present? And why must the truth of 
this kind of history be judged by the 
literary form in which it is written 
or by the mental process that gave 
it birth? It is fidelity to certain re- 
ligious beliefs, and only that, which 
decides whether this special type of 
history is true or false. 

By using a special kind of history, 
something between history by testi- 
mony and myth, the Bible gives a 
complete view of the whole span of 
time. The central part of the book, 
which treats events happening at the 
time of writing, is history as we usu- 
ally think of it; but the beginning 
and the end of time are handled by 
methods which do not rely on human 
witness. Prophecy is used to reach 
the end of time; symbolic narratives 
are used for creation and the Fall. 
The knowledge of the past acquired 
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in this way cannot pretend to report 
concrete details of the events as they 
appeared to those who lived them; it 
is content to underline the significance 
of these events in the magnificent 
drama of salvation. 


The truth in myth 


Genesis then is history, but a his- 
tory of a peculiar kind. For it uses 
traditional imagery as a substitute 
for what we call testimony in order 
to retrace the development of past 
facts. Under the guidance of faith 
the author of Genesis collected, or- 
dered, and linked traditional stories 
of the primitive beginnings to the 
present in such a way that the past 
explains the present: a less good 
state, mixed with good and evil, fol- 
lowed a perfectly good creation. 

The sequence of these two states is 
already clear in the story of Eden 
taken by itself where the condition 
of man at the time of his creation is 
opposed to his condition after his dis- 
obedience. It becomes clearer still, 
when the story is placed in the con- 
text of the Yahwist document which 
continues to narrate many other his- 
tories where sin attracts the divine 
punishment. 

Finally, the present order of events 
in Genesis, which begins with the 
Hexameron, the song of a creation 
that “was good,” reveals the convic- 
tion of the final writer that the 
world’s condition is caused by hu- 
man alteration of the original plan. 

The account of the Fall then is not, 
as some critics say, simply a myth 
describing a normal or inevitable proc- 
ess. Man really did fall. Moreover, 
the Fall involves a collective and 
hereditary downfall, not merely the 
sum of strictly individual and in- 
evitable sins. 

For the Yahwist writer accepts the 
transmission of inheritance from one 
generation to another as a vital law 
of history. He is convinced that the 
behavior and the fate of a society 
condition the destiny of its children 





apart from the free decisions of these 
children. Each tribe or group of peo- 
ple is represented as coming from a 
common parent who has given the 
group both his name and his ethical 
and psychological characteristics. Re- 
call, for example, the vagabond mur- 
derer, Cain who is the image of the 
nomad life of the Cainites; or the 
curse of Cham which plagues his de- 
scendants ; or even more, the diverse 
fortunes which the two brothers, Ja- 
cob and Esau, passed on to their re- 
spective peoples, the Israelites and 
the Edomites. 


Hereditary evil 


When the author depicts the fate 
of the first parent (who is not even 
given a name but called simply 
“man” ), he clearly does not intend in 
this case, and in this case only, to 
suspend the general law of physical 
and moral inheritance which is veri- 
fied throughout the rest of the his- 
tory narrated in Genesis. That he 
actually does not make any such ex- 
ception is confirmed by positive traces 
in the story itself which mentions the 
children of the first parents. 

It is true that the author has not 
analyzed this hereditary transmission 
with any precision, that he has not 
said how much of the total effect is 
due to physical inheritance or to 
moral and social inheritance. But this 
should not obscure the fact that he 
does affirm these two kinds of in- 
heritance. Surely it is not surprising 
that the Israelites knew less about 


The priest’s task 


From Thomas Dubay, S.M., “Retreats in Retrospect,” Review for Religious, 
17 (1958), 16, 


the limits of physical inheritance than 
do modern geneticists. But would we 
not be demanding more than the au- 
thor ever intended if we asked from 
his account a theory based on factual 
data about ‘the two types of inherit- 
ance and the exact part contributed 
by each? And would we not grant 
too little if we said his idea of inherit- 
ance included only physical, biological 
inheritance ? 

These considerations, especially the 
strong influence of Israel’s historical 
faith and the author’s emphasis on an 
hereditary evil, prevent us from treat- 
ing Genesis simply as a myth. But 
while preventing one wrong view, 
these considerations should not push 
us to other exaggerations. We should 
not neglect the fact that the Israelite 
psychology did shape the account of 
the Fall, nor should we water down 
the author’s purpose by saying he 
only meant to teach religious truths 
in a parable. : 

For if at some time a clear revela- 
tion had burst into Jewish history 
and given the facts about man’s orig- 
ins instead of allowing their gradual 
rediscovery, or if the symbolic stories 
in the early chapters of Genesis were 
only parables explaining a doctrine 
already revealed and well-known, why 
did the world have to wait until St. 
Paul’s time to hear a complete for- 
mulation, in non-figurative language, 
of the religious truths found therein? 

No, the author simply wanted to 
tell his story—and God saw to it that 
it was a true story. 


It is the priest’s task to make the technical comprehensible to the non- 
theologian. This of course demands much more understanding than does a 
presentation in the language of the manuals. 
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Faith seeking understanding 


From Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., Problémes de Vie Spirituelle (Paris: Editions de 
l’Epi, 1947), p. 185. 


Under penalty of being fictive, faith demands of all, but of each person 
according to his abilities, an effort to investigate it thoroughly. 


From Karl Rahner, S.J., “Uber die Schrift-inspiration,” Zeitschrift fiir Katholische 
Theologie, 78 (1956), 1387-38, 


A man who raises questions about dogmatically certain propositions is not 
thereby doubting or casting shadows of doubt on the propositions them- 
selves. Raising such questions is the necessary daily occupation of any 
theologian who wants to make of the definitions in Denzinger anything 
more than a comfortable couch for himself to loll on. 


From Bernard Lonergan, S.J., “Verbum in St. Thomas,” Theological Studies, 7 (1946), 
359. 


One may recite a definition by rote without understanding; but unless one 
really understands, one cannot define; and as soon as one understands, one 
has defined. 


Gustave Weigel, S.J., “American Catholic Intellectualism—A Theologian’s Reflections,” 
The Review of Politics, 19 (1957), 286, 


Even in theology, the mere repetition of particular truths of faith is not 
enough. Theology is a scholarship no less than other sciences. If the truths 
of theology are not meditated in the context of their sources, Scripture 
and tradition, if they are not correlated with other truths in and out of 
the field with the concerns of contemporary man, the enterprise is not 
truly theological, not scholarly. 


From F. J. Sheed, Theology and Sanity (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946), pp. 9-10. 


A man may be learned in dogma, and at the same time proud or greedy 
or cruel; knowledge does not supply for love if love is absent. Similarly, a 
virtuous man may be ignorant, but ignorance is not a virtue. It would be a 
strange God Who could be loved better by being known less. Love of God is 
not the same thing as knowledge of God; love of God is immeasurably more 
important than knowledge of God; but if a man loves God knowing a little 
about Him, he should love God more from knowing more about Him: for 
every new thing known about God is a new reason for loving Him. 





QUENTIN LAUER, S.J. 


The Hebrew point of view 


One of the priceless heritages from antiquity is the treasure 

of science, philosophy, art, and literature in which is enshrined 
the Greek view of life. This treasure has enriched the mind 
and heart of modern man in a thousand different ways and is an 
inseparable part of western civilization. In fact, so widespread 

is the Greek tradition even now that it tends to obscure the 
radically different outlook of a far greater heritage, 


the heritage of revelation. 


Revelation was given by God to a definite people in a definite 
place during a definite period of time. It is closely linked 

with the ways of thinking and feeling of the Hebrew people, 
and its written monument, the Bible, can be fully understood 
only through an understanding of the Hebrew mind. By 
contrasting the Greek and Hebrew views of the created world, 
especially in regard to man and time, Father Lauer outlines 

the genius peculiar to biblical thought. 


“The genius of biblical thought,””’ The Bridge: a Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies, 


II (1956-57), 191-211. 


I, those who wish to understand 
the Christian vision of the world, the 
distinctive qualities of Hebrew 
thought are of no little significance. 
True, Christianity is a faith, and faith 
is man’s response to God revealing 
Himself. But for thousands of years 
the custodians of revelation were the 
Hebrews. This implies that revelation 
is in some sense bound up with the 
characteristic outlook of the people 
to whom it was first given. For in 
revealing Himself to man, God makes 
use of the thought-patterns peculiar 
to those men who are His instru- 
ments. Only if we enter sympathetic- 
ally into the thought-world of those 
human instruments can we hope to 
understand the message which God 
has revealed through them to us. 
Whether or not one wishes to say 
the Hebrews had their own system 
of metaphysics is unimportant. But it 
is important that we recognize a He- 


brew attitude toward being and that 
we interpret Hebrew thought in light 
of it. The purpose of the present 
study is to bring out the dynamic 
and existential character of Hebrew 
thought—in contrast, for example, to 
the static and abstract character of 
Greek thought. The dynamic char- 
acter of Hebrew thought makes it 
ideal for the expression of a faith 
which, more than an intellectual as- 
sent to a set of propositions, is an 
active surrender of the whole human 
person to God. 

This same dynamism gives He- 
brew thought a certain similarity to 
contemporary thought with its con- 
cern for the concrete, the temporal, 
the historical, the evolving. Hebrew 
thought may not, perhaps, be suited 
to the kind of verification science de- 
mands, but neither is the supernatural 
with which it is concerned. It can, 
however, do what scientific thought 
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cannot do. It can courageously face 
mystery. It can even rejoice in the 
fact that the relationship between God 
and man is mysterious. 

One of the most striking character- 
istics of Hebrew thought, distinguish- 
ing it from all philosophical thought 
not dependent on it, is that it begins 
with a recognition that the world is 
created. From the first verses of 
Genesis one thing is clear: the world 
had a “beginning.” This is enough to 
characterize the whole biblical attitude 
toward the world and toward all that 
is in it. A world that has a beginning 
owes its very being to Him who is 
responsible for that beginning. To the 
Hebrew this truth was so evident that 
he felt no need to speculate on the 
inner principles which would explain 
the apparent contradictions in the 
world about him: its oneness and di- 
versity, its permanence and its con- 
stant changing. 

For the Greeks, who saw perfec- 
tion in unity and in multiplicity im- 
perfection, the multiplication of be- 
ings involves a descent to imperfec- 
tion. For the Hebrew, however, it 
was sufficient that God made things 
numerous and manifold and “saw that 
they were good.” The Hebrew sim- 
ply would not allow philosophical 
speculation to impose upon him a 
problem already invalidated by what 
his faith “knew” about God and His 
creation. The Hebrew adored God, 
not reason. 


Early heresies 


The early Christian heresies of 
Manichaeism and Gnosticism had 
something of the Greek spirit in that 
they submitted God to the measure of 
their own reasonings. Sin, they said, 
was a defect inherent in the very con- 
cept of matter and multiplicity. 

The Hebrew would never have be- 
littled creatures in this fashion in or- 
der to glorify their Maker. On the 
contrary, by recognizing the full dig- 
nity of creatures, the Hebrew exalted 
the Creator far more ; for he was con- 
stantly aware that whatever exists 
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does so because God created it. Aware 
that the world is created, the biblical 
writers did not have to speak of a 
duality of matter and form in order 
to explain finite being; for why “ex- 
plain” God’s activity at all? Nor 
would it have ever occurred to them 
to look for an “explanation” of God’s 
creative activity (creation out of 
nothing) in contrast to man’s creative 
activity, which organizes a pre-exist- 
ent material. The difference was too 
obvious. 


The Hebrew and evolution 


Likewise, Hebrew thought was less 
concerned with analyzing the world 
into its “component elements” than 
it was with seeing in the functioning, 
growth, and development of all things 
an extension of God’s creative ac- 
tivity. The Hebrew would not have 
been troubled by the notion of evolu- 
tion, since it could never have oc- 
curred to him that an evolving mat- 
ter would detract in the slightest from 
God’s creative activity. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
differences between Hebrew and 
Greek thought was in their attitudes 
toward sensible things. With Plato 
and even with Aristotle the Greek 
was inclined to stress not the indi- 
vidual being that exists but rather 
the ideal of which existing things are 
but particular examples. Because the 
Hebrew began with God rather than 
with the world, and because all that 
God does is good, he contemplated 
the perfection in things rather than 
their imperfection. He could dare to 
love the sensible world, because the 
almighty Word of God brought it 
into existence. 

On the other hand (and this may 
seem paradoxical) the people of Is- 
rael were not impressed by the beauty 
of sensible things in themselves. For 
them beauty was not something but 
Someone, and all things spoke to 
them of that Someone. Their hands 
have left us no paintings, no sculp- 
tures, no great monuments to admire ; 
their one great work of art is their 





poetry, telling almost exclusively of 
God’s goodness toward His creatures. 
They had respect, no doubt, for His 
handiwork. But when they were in 
their right mind, there was no danger 
of their becoming fascinated by it. 
To them things were real, but they 
were also signs, words, speaking of 
Him from whom they came. 

It is significant that when the Holy 
One of God came, He came as One 
who could be heard and looked upon, 
One whom eyes could see and hands 
touch. True, “He came unto His own 
and His own received Him not” 
(John 1:11). But their refusal to re- 
ceive Him cannot be traced to the 
character of their own thought. That 
God shovld become incarnate in a 
sensible human nature was a logical 
scandal not to the Jews but to the 
Greeks. The great stumbling block 
of the Jews was the Crucifixion, not 
the Incarnation (see 1 Cor. 1:23). 


Vision of man 


Because Israel believed in God the 
Creator, Israel could not but esteem 
all that God had made and could not 
but love man. The writers of the 
Bible had no doubt that God “works” 
for the benefit of man; and, because 
of this, their vision of man is impor- 
tant for our understanding of their 
world-view. 

The Hebrew was aware of the 
duality in man. This duality, however, 
was not the Greek duality of the body 
and the soul that animates it. Rather 
it was the duality of spirit and flesh. 

“Flesh,” in biblical language, is 
simply man himself, with stress on 
the element of fragility belonging to 
his earthly condition. Yet for the He- 
brew this was no reason to wish to 
get rid of the flesh as of something 
embarrassing. The flesh, too, was the 
object of a positive act of creation, 
and God “saw that it was good.” 

One might venture to approximate 
biblical dialectic of flesh and spirit 
to that of the natural and the super- 
natural. But neither Jew nor Chris- 
tian needs to depreciate the natural 


in order to exalt the supernatural. 
Nor did it occur to either Jew or 
Christian (until the Greek influence 
made itself felt in early Christian 
heresies) to lay the blame for evil on 
the flesh because it was material. The 
true Judaeo-Christian tradition is not 
tempted to explain evil by attributing 
it to matter. Rather does it recognize 
evil (that is, in so far as it is sin) 
as belonging to the spiritual order. 
Only the spiritual in man can sin, 
and the spiritual in man is the 
“breath” God breathed into him. 


Oneness of man 


Further, the Greeks would have 
writhed in agony at the thought of 
attributing corporeal passions to the 
soul or the soul’s emotions to the 
body. But the sacred writers thought 
little of attributing weeping to the 
soul or joy to the bowels. It is not 
that they saw all things as one. It is 
merely that the Hebrew felt no dis- 
trust of the sensible. Man was created 
by God as a sensible being upon 
whose face the Hebrew could read 
anger, or fear, or joy; in whose 
clenched fists he could read pain or 
sorrow ; in whose walk he could see 
consciousness of human dignity or 
despondency. Hence it was natural 
for him to say that a man’s face was 
angry, that his eyes had seen the glory 
of the Lord, or that his soul thirsted. 

Yet Hebrew thought knew intimacy 
not only with the sensible world but 
also with the supra-sensible, the 
“world” of God and His ministering 
spirits. God walked in paradise and 
Adam conversed with Him; Moses 
stood in His presence; Job could re- 
proach Him with the way he had 
been treated. The Hebrew was on 
familiar ground, therefore, when 
speaking of the spirit. And therefore 
his thought was a remarkable prepa- 
ration for the Christian theology of 
grace, of man’s union with God, of 
his participation in that which is 
proper to God Himself. 

There is in the Bible not the least 
attempt to present a systematic psy- 
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chology. What the Bible does offer 
is an anthropology, an understanding 
of man. For the biblical writers this 
was necessarily the understanding of 
man as a person, as a spiritual being 
who, in his relations to God, can rise 
to the heights of faithfulness or sink 
to the depths of unfaithfulness. There 
is not even any psychology of cogni- 
tion in the Bible since knowledge for 
the Hebrew was not the act of any 
distinct faculty but the activity of the 
whole man. To know God was to 
love Him, to pray to Him, to address 
Him as “Thou.” It was to respond 
to Him who had spoken first. 

Vision of time 

The “creational view” which marks 
Hebrew thought carries with it a 
unique appreciation of time. For the 
Hebrew the world began. Now a be- 
ginning must be the beginning of 
something, and anything that begins 
is a process. Hence the Hebrew view 
of a beginning of the world governs 
their view of reality as a dynamic 
procession toward a goal. 

Thus, whereas Greek thought 
moves in a spatial framework, He- 
brew thought moves in a temporal 
framework. Now if man’s world is 
temporal, it is a world of constant 
novelty. And novelty bespeaks not 
merely change but creation. Thus, 
though it is certainly true to say that 
the world was created, it might also 
be said that, in a way, the world is 
being created and will be created. It 
is only in the light of creation that 
time, history, newness make sense. 

Inseparable indeed are time and 
creation in the sense that we could 
not speak of time in any meaningful 
way if there were no creation, no be- 
ginning. The biblical consciousness of 
time, however, would seem to tend 
even further and to suggest that with- 
out time there would be no creation. 
In other words, one condition of 
creation as such is that it be in time, 
that it be continuous. 

God, doubtless, could have created 
a finished world all at once. But given 
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the world as we know it, does there 
not seem a “logic” in holding that 
time is needed for God’s creation? 
Since God’s ultimate purpose in cre- 
ating is to communicate Himself to 
His creatures, might there not be a 
logic of communication demanding 
that God, though He communicates 
Himself with sovereign freedom, does 
so to a creature of flesh only after 
He has progressively rendered it ca- 
pable of receiving that communica- 
tion of Himself? 

The last word on the evolution of 
creatures has not been said and may 
not be for a long time. But a vision 
of God’s creative work which em- 
braces the idea of non-mechanical 
evolution, far from “diminishing” His 
sovereignty, is rather its sublime un- 
folding. 

Whether or not it can be proved 
that creation requires time, the Bible 
seems to presuppose that it does. For 
the Hebrews history is God’s work. 
History is creation, it is revelation; 
there is no separating history, cre- 
ation, revelation. Hence, in the light 
of biblical history, whether of Old or 
New, is it possible to speak of time 
as purely incidental to creation? 
There can be no question, surely, that 
the work of salvation, which crowns 
the work of creation, involves time. 
Man passes from fall to redemption, 
from sin to glory. The biblical con- 
cept of the God-given moment, the 
time or period of time appointed by 
God for any salvific event, seems to 
imply that one time prepares for an- 
other, and this again for another. 


The notion of the now 


There is one more feature in the 
Hebrew view of time which sepa- 
rates it from both the Greek and the 
scientific concepts of time. For the 
Hebrew the tripartite division of time 
into past, present, and future could 
not be represented by a line on which 
the present is a point separating past 
and future. The notion of a mathe- 
matical instant had no meaning for 
him since an instant is not time nor 





a part of time but an abstraction. 
The “dimensionless instant” raised 
for the Greeks many interesting prob- 
lems, but problems which did not 
exist for the biblical mind. 

In the Bible the present is that 
which is actual, that which is acting, 
whether the period of acting be short 
or long. Hence original sin is said 
to be still present because it is still 
acting. The past is that which is no 
longer acting; the future is that 
which is not yet acting; God is the 
eternal present because He is ever- 
present act. 


The Gospel and time 


There seems to be an anomaly in 
fact that the New Testament has 
come down to us in Greek. But the 
anomaly is providential. As in our 
times the Church may well be des- 
tined to assimilate Eastern thought, 
so she was destined to assimilate 
Greek, and then Roman, thought. The 
language of the New Testament was, 
as it were, a first step in this direc- 
tion. Still, it is Hebrew thought that 
dominates the writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles, a fact well illu- 
strated in the New Testament atti- 
tude toward time. 

God is the eternal present: He is 
“outside” time. And throughout the 
Old Testament God remained, in a 
sense, outside history, directing it by 
His providence, even while entering 
it by His word. In the Incarnation, 
however, God entered into time in a 
way altogether new, taking upon 
Himself a history and identifying 
Himself with His own creation 
through His Word. Yet God’s entry 
into history is not an event like other 
events in the over-all history of the 
world. Redemptive history, of which 
Jesus Christ is at once the central 
figure and the central event, is not 
properly speaking a “part” of general 
history; rather it is that which gives 
to history its ultimate significance. 

For Jew and Christian alike all 
creation prior to the coming of the 
Messiah leads up to this event and 


is conceived in terms of it; all cre- 
ation after the event flows and derives 
its significance from it. The Jew 
looks forward to it with hope, but 
for the Christian the hope is already 
fulfilled. Not that he is without ex- 
pectation, for he hopes in the future 
glory. But his life is not centered 
there ; though the end is still to come, 
the center has been reached. The de- 
cisive battle has been fought, but the 
war goes on. That decisive battle, 
that center, was the crucifixion and 
the resurrection. Thus creation itself 
is a revelation lead..g up to the con- 
crete presence of the Word and con- 
tinuing as an unfolding of that pres- 
ence in the world. 


An added dimension 


For both Jew and Christian the 
Bible is something more than a re- 
corded history; it is a prophetic rev- 
elation about history. Hence, what is 
needed more than the historian’s eye 
is faith—faith to assent to the central 
affirmation of biblical history that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Once 
redemptive history is seen as a super- 
natural revelation, the manner in 
which Old and New Testaments are 
integrated becomes clear. In no way 
did the significance of the Old cease 
with the coming of the New. As St. 
Paul says, the Old Testament was 
written for us, “for our instruction” 
(Rom. 15:4). It tended toward the 
New, though it was only the New 
that revealed this, its splendor. Its 
witness remains; the Old and the 
New are not contemporaneous. 

Paradoxically enough, distinguish- 
ing the Old and New Testaments this 
way permits us to unify them most 
profoundly. It is not a unity of an 
artificial identification; rather it is 
the unity of integration into one his- 
torical process, into one total and 
progressive revelation. The history of 
creation and the history of redemp- 
tion are united into one indivisible 
whole because creation and redemp- 
tion form one line of divine action 
flowing from God’s goodness through 
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God’s Word in the world. 

Thus the good news of creation is 
taken up into the good news of re- 
demption. There can therefore be no 
place in the spiritual life of a Chris- 
tian for a flight from the world as 
from something evil. The God who 
“saw that all He had made was very 
good” (Gen. 1:31) is the same God 
who became man “that they may 
have life, and have it more abund- 
antly” (John 10:10). With reverence, 
then, can the Christian look at the 
world. He embraces it because in it 
God has revealed Himself; he em- 
braces it because it has been drawn 
into the redemptive process; he em- 
braces it as an historical world mov- 


ing from a beginning to an end: the 
glory of God. 

But the Christian’s allegiance to 
the world remains always guarded. 
Men are free; so the world in its 
tending to God can become dis- 
oriented. To this extent the Christian 
remains critical in regard to the 
world. He is critical not of the world 
as God’s work, which is good, but 
of the world in so far as it contains 
deviations from the one unique line 
running from creation, through re- 
demption, to its final goal “in Him.” 
Never can the Christian forget that 
if this world has a beginning, it will 
have an end and that his destiny is 
not to end with this world. 


Demonology and the atonement 


Reverend John Macquarrie, “Demonology and the Classic Idea of Atonement,” The 
Expository Times, 68 (1956), 3-6; 60-63. 


Bases in devils and their power to tempt 
men is part of the Catholic faith. The lib- 
eral Protestant, however, is skeptical about 
the real existence of demons and readily 
casts them into the realm of allegory or 
myth. Such a procedure has its difficulties, 
especially in our understanding the victory 
of Christ over the devil. In this article, 
Reverend John Macquarrie appeals for his 
solution to the method of demythologizing 
the New Testament proposed by Rudolph 
Bultmann. Here we see how a modern 
Protestant tries to explain the role of de- 
mons in patristic writings about the atone- 
ment of Christ. Catholics, of course, do 
not agree with Macquarrie’s complete re- 
jection of the reality of devils. Their in- 
terest centers on the method used by the 
author. 

In the fathers of the Church, Reverend 
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John Macquarrie says, the idea of the de- 
monic is closely connected with the cen- 
tral Christian doctrine of the atonement. 
With variations of emphasis the fathers 
teach that the meaning of the death of 
Christ lies in the victory which He won 
on the Cross over the powers of darkness. 
He put to flight the demons, destroyed 
their dominion over man, and so rescued 
man from sin and death. 

In Macquarrie’s opinion, however, mod- 
ern learning has sufficiently explained the 
phenomena which were once attributed to 
demons. So the basic premise with which 
the article starts is this: The concept of 
the demonic must be removed from the 
categories of modern thought. 

But how then, Macquarrie asks, are we 
to interpret the patristic conception of the 
Redemption? Are we to reject the fathers’ 





approach completely? Do we not, rather, 
have a duty to ask what these ideas meant 
to the men who made use of them? Per- 
haps then, says Macquarrie, we can restate 
them in terms meaningful to us. 


Allegorizing? 

Macquarrie points out that an allegorical 
interpretation does not solve the problem. 
An allegory is a literary device in which 
the writer deliberately selects concrete im- 
agery to express abstract notions. The 
fathers could and did make use of figura- 
tive language, but their talk of demons is 
not usually of this kind. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the temptations of St. Anthony 
of Egypt, when “the place was on a sud- 
den filled with the forms of lions, bears, 
leopards, bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions 
and wolves.” For St. Anthony and his 
biographer, these animals were not literary 
devices. They were somehow quite real. 
These holy men undoubtedly believed that 
anyone else present would also have seen 
the demonic apparitions. So, says Mac- 
quarrie, we have to look further for the 
key to demonic myths. 


Demythologizing 

Macquarrie finds a solution to the prob- 
lem in Rudolf Bultmann’s method of de- 
mythologizing Scripture. Bultmann claims 
that the New Testament points the way! 
How? In the process of demythologizing 
its own message. Sometimes the writers 
seem to take their mythical elements quite 
seriously, but on other occasions they seek 
to express the same ideas in a form free 
from myth—in existential statements, as 
Bultmann would say. There is a certain 
ambivalence in New Testament thought 
where the mythical and non-mythical are 
not sharply distinguished ; alternative state- 
ments of the same truths may be found 
side by side. 

In a brief sketch Macquarrie gives Bult- 
mann’s treatment of the demonic elements 
in St. Paul’s writings. St. Paul speaks of 
the “principalities and powers” under whose 
domination the world has fallen. Notice, 
however, says Bultmann, that Paul traces 
the origin of sin, not to powers of dark- 
ness, but to man himself. For man has 
worshipped and served the creature more 


than the Creator. The suggestion is that 
in making the world of things his ultimate 
concern, man finds that it has become his 
master. It becomes “a hostile destroying 
force”; it is man himself who has given 
it this demonic character. 

Bultmann’s method is thus focused on the 
significance of “myth” for human exist- 
ence. He calls this the existential approach. 
Using Bultmann’s existential approach to 
get at the patristic doctrine of the atone- 
ment, Macquarrie asks: What did the 
mythical language of the fathers mean for 
the existence of the men who thought in 
that way? What can it mean for my exist- 
ence? 


Application 

Selecting St. Athanasius for his inves- 
tigation, Macquarrie applies Bultmann’s 
method to two of his works: The Incarna- 
tion and The Life of St. Anthony. The 
doctrine taught in The Incarnation finds 
its concrete living illustration in the Life 
of St. Anthony. 

First, Macquarrie calls attention to the 
ambivalence of St. Athanasius’s language. 
On the one hand there are serious refer- 
ences to the demons, particularly to the 
deceits and illusions by which they draw 
men away from the knowledge of the true 
God. The demons inhabit the air, and thus 
it is fitting that Christ was raised on the 
Cross to drive them from the air. Such 
language, says Macquarrie, is unmistak- 
ably mythological. 

Yet Athanasius uses also a second way 
of speaking. Without reference to demons, 
St. Athanasius says that men devised and 
contrived evil for themselves. That ex- 
plains why Christ died on a cross with — 
arms outstretched—to draw all men to 
Himself. Sometimes both methods of ex- 
pression are found in the same sentence, 
as when he says that it was by the counsel 
of the devil that men turned to worldly 
things and became the cause of their own 
corruption. 

Looking more closely into the mytho- 
logical side of St. Athanasius’s teaching, 
Macquarrie finds two ideas of special im- 
portance. The first is that the deceit of 
evil spirits is done away with because 
Christ by His Cross defeated the evil 
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powers and broke their hold on men. The 
second idea appears in the identification 
of the demons with the gods of the pagan 
world, whose power was clearly and visi- 
bly diminishing. 


Interpretation 

These two ideas, along with the am- 
bivalence of St. Athanasius’s language, point 
the way for Macquarrie’s interpretation 
of patristic demonology. Man possesses a 
reflection of the divine Word and yet is 
a part of creation. He can turn to one or 
the other. In this choice he either gains 
his being and becomes in some sense like 
God; or he loses his being in the world 
of things, falling into the condition of 
“ceasing to be,” since his nature as a 
creature is nothingness. To worship and 
serve the creature more than the Creator 
is the beginning of idolatory. But the 
pagan idols, as Macquarrie notes above, 
are the same as demons. So the demons 
turn out to be nothing but man-made idols, 
to which man himself has become enslaved. 

For Macquarrie, then, the way to liber- 
ation from their tyranny becomes clear. 
It lies in renunciation of the world, and 
that is the meaning of the Cross for St. 
Athanasius. When men cease to be at- 
tached to things, they put an end to the 
power of idols and demons. 

The Cross symbolizes the act of renun- 


ciation. When the world is renounced, its 
power has vanished, the demons are fled. 
Sharing in Christ’s Cross means sharing 
in His renunciation, which is at the same 
time the beginning of a new life, a shar- 
ing in His Resurrection. The idea of shar- 
ing in the Cross and Resurrection of Christ 
is worked out in daily martyrdom, as the 
Life of St. Anthony shows. Each day St. 
Anthony had to reaffirm the Cross in 
each situation as it arose; each day he 
had to conquer the demons again. What 
is essential, Macquarrie says, is that things 
of this world are not to be idolized. They 
must be stripped of demonic power. 


Restatement 


According to Macquarrie, the patristic 
idea of the atonement in its simplest form, 
with the mythological and demythologized 
versions side by side, should be stated 
somewhat as follows: Acceptance of the 
Cross of Christ (that is, the decision of 
faith which is at once renunciation of the 
world and surrender to God) destroys the 
idols and overcomes the demons (that is, 
abolishes worldly concern and so puts an 
end to the tyranny of things over men), 
and thus the Cross leads to sharing in 
the Resurrection of Christ (that is, brings 
men into a new life oriented to the eternal 
realities of God). 


The concept of infallibility in the early Church 


From Gerard Mitchell, “Some Aspects of Infallibility,’”’ Irish Theological Quarterly, 
23 (1956), 392. 


The frequency with which the fathers of the early Church mention the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in connexion with the Church’s faithful custody 
of the true apostolic doctrine is rather remarkable. The significance of 
these statements should not be lost sight of because they really amount to 
an admission of what we mean by infallibility. 
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History and prophecy 


JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 


Mayor La Pira of Florence lives in one room of his palace 
and lodges poor men in the rest of it. For six years now he has 
sponsored annual peace conferences in competition with the 
communists and their fellow travelers. In 1956 fifty-eight 
nations sent representatives to La Pira’s conference to discuss 
the question of history and prophecy. Father Daniélou gave 
the principal talk which we present here in condensed form. 
The talk explains the twofold role of the prophet, the man of 
wisdom, in our modern world. His task is to protest against all 
ideologies that make gods of themselves and to teach the laws 
of history. Following his lead men can build the history of 

the future after the pattern of God’s design for tt. 


“Histoire et prophétie,”” La Documentation Catholique, October 14, 1956, pp. 1318-27. 


H...., and prophecy, the theme 
of our conference, is a subject par- 
ticularly challenging to human 
thought. For here we are dealing with 
the domain in which time and eter- 
nity meet—where the empirical and 
the contingent (what we can observe, 
what passes or might not have been) 
encounter the absolute, the sovereign 
reality of God. For prophecy speaks 
of the relation between the temporal 
and the eternal. And it proclaims the 
presence in time of an absolute which 
gives meaning and coherence to his- 
tory as it unfolds. 

There is danger, indeed, in looking 
for the absolute in time—the tempta- 
tion of making an absolute out of one 
or other of these temporal realities. 
But at this point it is the prophet 
who cries, “Stop!” True prophecy 
denounces idolatry of every kind. It 
proclaims that God alone is absolute ; 
all elSe is contingent. 

This first function of prophecy in 
relation to history is negative. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous than false 
prophets and pseudo-messiahs. Hence 
prophecy, to be faithful to itself, must 


denounce every false interpretation of 
history. 

But prophecy also has a more im- 
portant, a positive function. It must 
come to grips with the hard realities 
of life and reveal their meaning in 
history. Prophecy must tell man in 
the name of God how to build history. 
For history is not the unfolding of 
inexorable fate. It is molded by 
human decision with divine laws to 
guide it. Let us examine this twofold 
function of prophecy in history. 


The denunciation of idolatry 


Idolatry is an attitude which makes 
an absolute out of some political 
dream or economic system. It stems 
from the arrogant claim to superiority 
by a people, race, or class who would 
lord it over their neighbors. But 
God’s selection is not swayed by the 
color of a man’s skin or his level of 
culture. Israel alone among the na- 
tions was God’s choice, and His elec- 
tion was a matter of sheer gratuity. 

Idolatries are the expression of a 
collective pride. They are the stuff of 
war. Peace can come only through 
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the acceptance of others and the ac- 
knowledgment of one’s own limita- 
tions. Only on the ruins of these idols 
can the peoples of the world build a 
harmony that will abide. 

Again, idolatries are myths, myths 
which invest systems of human or- 
ganization with an absolute value and 
attribute to them an aura of religious 
mysticism. Such systems become 
dogmas of secular religions. And the 
will to impose them results in fear 
within and war without. They have 
their high priests who claim the gift 
of infallibility, and they promise sal- 
vation from all evil. 


The myths of history 


In the last two hundred years we - 


have experienced a succession of such 
myths. There was the myth of liberal- 
ism which preached a gospel of un- 
qualified trust in the goodness of 
human nature. There was the myth 
of socialism which saw in the sup- 
pression of private property the gate- 
way to the promised land. There was 
the myth of nationalism which wanted 
to change the sacredness of one’s 
homeland into an aggressive imperial- 
ism. And there was the myth of inter- 
nationalism which claimed that 
human society could be unified by 
human forces alone. 

In all these movements there is 
obviously something of value. But in 
so far as they become abstractions, 
they prevent problems from being 
seen in their true light ; and they hin- 
der the search for real solutions. In 
the past these myths acted as abso- 
lutes on a plane in which there are 
only relatives and complements. In 
their attempts to absorb everything, 
they spread like monster cancers 
which consumed humanity instead of 
freeing it. But if there are travesties 
of prophecy that are secular, there 
are also travesties that are religious. 
These are the prophecies which in- 
spire a religious imperialism of the 


state or identify religious with polit-. 


ical forces and make religion itself 
the instrument of oppression. The 
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problem here is a delicate one. But 
there is no place for holy warfare. 

It is a constant temptation for the 
state to take advantage of religious 
sentiment. It is a temptation, too, for 
churches in their proselytizing to lean 
on the secular arm. But even this col- 
lusion seems to generate dangerous 
fanaticism. Wars of religion are 
always carried on at the expense of 
religion because they lower religion 
to the level of violence and to a mes- 
sianism that is only of this world. 
The implements of war must not be 
placed at the disposal of what should 
be the source of peace and unity. 

The first function of prophecy, 
therefore, is to bring the judgment of 
God to bear on history. It is this 
judgment that contests the right of 
historical realities to be their own ab- 
solute judges. But if we stop here, 
prophecy will be characterized by 
what it rejects rather than by what it 
contributes. It is all well and good to 
denounce ideologies. But when they 
are out of the way, what then? There 
remain human problems in their con- 
crete settings: the need for housing, 
the underdeveloped countries, low 
salaries, the use of leisure, the strug- 
gle against cancer, the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. 


The menace of technology 


In solving these problems, modern 
man is menaced not only by ideolo- 
gies. He is overwhelmed by technol- 
ogy, by the development of scientific 


“know-how.” These techniques are 
powerful instruments in his hands, 
and he must know what uses to put 
them to. Otherwise they can destroy 
him. Radio, television, moving pic- 
tures can be educational. But they 
can also be destructive. To provide 
leisure time is not enough; men must 
also know how to use it. To develop 
social organization is not enough; we 
must see that the individual does not 
become swallowed up in the function- 
ing of bureaucracy. Technology itself 
must not become an idol. 

Prophecy denounces every form of 











idolatry. But it equally condemns 
those false prophets of discontent who 
criticize only to destroy. They have 
nothing positive to offer because they 
have excluded God from history. 

In contrast, true prophecy pro- 
claims the presence of an absolute in 
time, a presence that gives coherence 
and value to time. Prophecy not only 
brings the judgment of God upon his- 
tory. It reveals the true meaning of 
history as the expression of God’s 
eternal design. 

Thus the prophet must have a cer- 
tain knowledge of history. But he 
cannot be content simply with a de- 
scription of historical events—or even 
with a history of ideas. For prophecy 
is more than descriptive. It is norma- 
tive. It is interested less in new devel- 
opments than in constant laws. And 
these laws are important not so much 
for their constancy in determining 
human activity, but as norms which 
all men must follow if God’s design 
is to be fulfilled. These laws are the 
imperatives of conscience because 
they are first of all the laws of being 
which no civilization can violate with 
impunity. 

So studying the past the prophet 
must tell man in the name of God 
how to build the future. It is not the 
matter of history that is the prophet’s 
concern—that can be left to the tech- 
nicians. What is important is the 
shape given to this matter by human 
decision. Law governing human deci- 
sion, however, cannot be an imposi- 
tion of man. It must come from be- 
yond man. For man is free with 
regard to other men. 


Between anarchy and tyranny 


Here we come to the drama of our 
day—the drama of human freedom. 
How can freedom become engaged in 
the order of history without being 
itself destroyed ? If guided by no other 
law than its own decision, freedom 
brings only anarchy and exploitation. 
Our world today swings between an- 
archy and tyranny, and it cannot ac- 
cept either. But between these two 


extremes there stands prophecy— 
that order wherein freedom is en- 
gaged in a project which is not just 
collective momentum, but the build- 
ing of a community of persons, an 
order whose law is the law of God. 
_ The category that defines history 
in relation to prophecy is expressed 
by covenant. Covenant means that 
God cannot make history without 
man any more than man can make 
history without God. History is man’s 
work. On his decision history de- 
pends. And the secret of the destiny 
of every man—each one of us—is the 
task reserved for his doing—his 
vocation. 

But history is also God’s work. 
Though produced by human decision, 
history is nevertheless the fulfillment 
of God’s design. On the threshold of 
the future stands the prophet for 
whom the past lives on in the measure 
in which it lights up and directs the 
future for the accomplishment of 
God’s design. The lessons of history 
and the laws of history enable the 
prophet to point the way. 


Lessons of history 


Now what are the lessons which 
history teaches, what are these laws 
that prophecy discerns? Here caution 
is needed. For I may be in danger of 
selecting my own order and claimin 
for it the value of an absolute. But 
believe we can outline an order in 
which it will be possible for all men 
of good will to march side by side 
toward the construction of man’s 
earthly city despite our many reli- 
gious differences. 

In the sphere of religious truth as 
such, no compromise is possible. A 
man would not be a Christian if he 
did not believe that salvation comes 
only through Christ. This does not 
prevent him from recognizing the re- 
ligious depths found in other faiths 
nor from acknowledging religious 
truth wherever it exists. But it does 
prevent him from regarding Chris- 


tianity as merely one way among 
many to God. 
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The question of God-given norms 
takes on a different aspect at the 
level of man’s destiny within time. 
The principles which control the 
building of the city of this world are 
the principles of the natural law, a 
law common to all men who acknowl- 
edge an order above them that is 
divine. The great Christian theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages admired 
the knowledge which the pagan phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome had of 
the natural law. We find principles of 
this same law in the wisdom of India 
and the thought of Islam. These laws 
to which all human activity is sub- 
ject, the laws which prophecy teaches 
us about history—what are they? 
They constitute the commandments 
of God, addressed to all men because 
they are written by the hand of God 
on the tablet of every human heart. 

The first law of nature is the law 


of creativeness. Strictly 


speaking, 


creation—making something from 
nothing—is proper to God alone. It 
is the power to draw being from non- 


being, life from death, grace from sin. 
Only because God is life and loves 
life does He give life; and He sent 
His Son to give life in abundance— 
life of the body, of the spirit, life 
eternal. 

In this communication of life God 
asks us to work with Him. And 
prophecy shows that history is the 
place where this work is accom- 
plished. On this level creation be- 
comes love, that is, good will in action 
to help every man realize the fullness 
of life. 


The law of love 


Love is the law of our action. It 
has for its norm the welfare of men; 
that is its constant point of reference. 
It is this law which commands the 
uses of technology. To this law the 
organizations of cities and of men are 
subordinated. The prophets of our 
time are those who have protested 
against the injustice of economic laws 
and technical apparatus that crush 
the life of men. 
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That is to say, we are faithful to 
the dictates of prophecy when we are 
anxious to fight against all misery, to 
give lodging to the homeless, to feed 
those who are hungry. We are faith- 
ful to prophecy when we are con- 
cerned with the distribution of this 
world’s goods even at our own ex- 
pense, when we struggle against war 
and seek to work out a peace in which 
men can grow and develop in a nor- 
mal way. We are faithful to prophecy 
whenever we struggle against injus- 
tice and seek to raise up life where it 
is not, to strengthen life where it is 
weak, to revive life where it is falter- 
ing, to bring life to fullness where it 
is incomplete. 


Life eternal 


To be sure, for Christians life 
means much more than human wel- 
fare. The life Christ came to give is 
life eternal. For the Christian, eternal 
life is the very goal of human exist- 
ence. It would be foolish to say that 
all men work with us to give Christ’s 
life to others. But we can well de- 
mand that all men allow us the free- 
dom to extend this life. He who hin- 
ders us hinders life. 

The other law of nature is the law 
of universality. The prospective of 
true prophecy always includes the 
whole of the human family. It in- 
cludes the view that all men originate 
from the one God even though the 
human family is divided by sin. Out- 
side the ambit of God’s guidance, 
human egos bristle against one an- 
other. But despite these divisions the 
unity of the human race abides. De- 
spite differences of race, despite the 
hostility of nations, there is only one 
human family. 

Again, we do not pretend that all 
men follow us in adhering to the law 
of universality. But the road which 
we can travel together remains a 
glorious one. We are faithful to the 
law of universality when we do not 
canonize self-interests, when we take 
to heart the interests of all of human- 
ity. Today, with the economic and 





cultural situation what it is, we are 
forced into universalism. Narrow 
self-interest of any kind becomes im- 
possible. To think of others is simply 
the reasonable thing to do. 

So the norms of true prophecy de- 
mand that we work for the mutual 
recognition of all peoples and for the 
settlement of their disputes. We must 
try to establish cultural exchanges for 
the enlargement of the human spirit 
and the surmounting of national bar- 
riers. We must think of economic 
problems in the light of the differ- 
ences in the international distribu- 
tion of wealth. We must be con- 
cerned about those who are under- 
privileged. 

Thus to the world of history which 
we must build, a path lies open to us. 





Christian Society 





Not the path of simple ideologies nor 
that of pure technology. It is the path 
of alo! se . ; 
Prophecy teaches us first that his- 
tory has a meaning and that it real- 
izes the design of God. Though Chris- 
tians believe that Christ has revealed 
the ultimate character of this desi 
at least many aspects of it can be de- 
ciphered by all of us in common. 
Prophecy teaches us next that the 
future is not governed by an inex- 
orable determinism that we cannot 
escape. It insists that human effort 
under God is what shapes the future. 
Finally, prophecy teaches us the 
great laws by which we must judge 
and act. By these laws we can come 
to see more clearly our own task in a 
vision of ar service to all men. 





From Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., The Golden String, (New York: Kenedy, 1955), p. 128. 


There is only one society in which the demands of liberty and authority, 
of the individual and society can be met. In the Christian community each 
individual can find his liberty in the total surrender of his life to God, 
because man is made for the absolute, and nothing less can demand his 
entire obedience. At the same time he can give his life totally to the 
community, for the Christian community is the sole society in which the 
divine law is embodied, and to serve the community is to serve God. It is 
only when the good of the community is seen to be the participation of all 
its members in the life of Christ, which is the life of the Spirit, that the 
true ideal is to be found. Then the freedom of the individual is seen to 
consist in the free offering of himself to the community, in the free sacrifice 
of his life to Christ. Then the happiness of the individual is to be found 
in his exercising his allotted function in the community and acting as a 
member of the whole. 
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FRANZ X. PETTIRSCH, S.J. 


A theology of Sunday rest 


The problem of Sunday rest is more than one of casuistry. 

A coherent and current theology must underlie our practical 
thinking and pastoral applications. Father Pettirsch provides the 
basis for such a theology by investigating the origin of Sunday 
rest, its real meaning, and the historical development of its 
theology. In the light of his study, Sunday rest assumes a 
positive significance for the Christian life: not merely cessation 
from everyday pursuits, but liberation of the human spirit in 


and for the service of God. 


“Theologie und Kasuistik der Sonntagsruhe,” Der christliche Sonntag, ed. Karl Rudolf 


(Vienna: Herder, 1956), pp. 57-78. 


I. logical place to begin a study 
of Sunday rest is canon 1248: “On 
holydays of obligation, Mass must be 
heard, and one must abstain from ser- 
vile work, from judicial proceedings, 
and also, unless legitimate customs 
or special indults permit them, from 
public marketing, bargaining, and 
other public buying and selling.” 

The canon is clear, yet problematic. 
Is this only ecclesiastical or also di- 
vine law? Is the dispensing power of 
the Church limited to what is con- 
ferred on bishops and pastors in 
canon 1245? Or could the pope abol- 
ish Sunday rest or decree a different 
day of rest? What does servile work 
mean? How did the term come into 
use? Exactly what activities does it 
forbid? 

Theological opinions too are prob- 
lematic. Each era of the Church wit- 
nesses variant interpretations and ap- 
plications of law. Even today the- 
ologians disagree over the usefulness 
of terms such as liberal, servile, and 
common work. Nor have they agreed 
upon a satisfactory norm for identi- 
fying activities as servile work. Many 
feel that a history of ancient and 
medieval economies must precede the 
solution of these problems. 
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And what of the ultimate mean- 
ing of Sunday rest? To what extent 
does it derive from the Sabbath of 
the Old Law? To what extent is it 
of a transcendent religious nature? 
To what extent altered by current so- 
cial and economic conditions? Is it 
demanded by human nature itself, or 
is it rather a specifically Christian 
requirement ? 


Origin of Sunday rest 


Even agreement oddly complicates 
the problem. Lexicographers assure 
us that the expression “servile work” 
derives from Roman law and from 
the class for whom the Church legis- 
lated—the slave class. But the first 


law of Sunday rest, Constantine’s 
Law of 321 A.D., forbids only occu- 
pations characteristic of free men: 
judicial procedures, games, commerce, 
and boisterous recreation. As for the 
slaves, “they may attend to their 
husbandry freely and unhindered.” 

Let us investigate then the origin, 
meaning, and history of Sunday rest. 

Sunday rest derives from three 
principal sources : the —_ or sym- 
bolic rest of God, the Sabbath of the 
Old Law, and the Resurrection of 
Christ. 
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The symbolic rest of God is de- 
scribed in Genesis 2:3: “God blessed 
the seventh day and made it holy 
because on it He rested from all His 
work of creation.” Here there is 
more than anticipation of the Sinaitic 
Law. A fundamental principle is an- 
nounced, valid for all men independ- 
ently of any . paey law. The rhythm 
of work an st demanded by life 
itself is elevated by means of a re- 
ligious day of rest into a holy cycle. 

Exodus 20:8 formulates the Sab- 
bath law for Israel: “Remember to 
keep holy the Sabbath day. Six days 
you may labor and do all your work, 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord, your God. No work may 
be done then.” The day of rest be- 
comes now a sign of the covenant be- 
tween God and His people, a re- 
minder of their liberation from the 
Egyptian captivity, a commemoration 
of all God’s blessings. 


Meaning of Sunday rest 


The Christian Sunday brings an 
entirely new dimension to this cycle 
of work and rest. All human afflic- 
tion and labor are summed up in the 
suffering and death of Christ. All hu- 
man rest is transformed in the tri- 
umphant rest of the risen Christ. 
Historically the Christian Sunday 
takes its origin from the devotion of 
the apostles to the Resurrection of 
Christ. Not only the religious cere- 
monies of Sunday but the entire day 
derive their spirit of joy and freedom 
from the liberation which is ours in 
Christ’s suffering, death, and resur- 
rection. 

To the triple origin of Sunday rest 
corresponds a triple theological sig- 
nificance. First of all, the symbolic 
rest of God after creating the world 
is meaningful for both the Old and 
New Laws. For God’s decree of a 
day of worship is intimately related 
to His creation—to His dominion 
over time and space, property and 
life. In keeping with this dominion, 
the first duty of creatures endowed 
with reason is to acknowledge God 





by sacrificing possessions and prop- 
erty, time and space, work and busi- 
ness. Thus the day of worship be- 
comes more than a socio-economic 
regulation; it assumes the character 
of a divinely inspired, profoundly re- 
ligious veneration of He) 

The Sabbath law of the Old Testa- 
ment emphasizes a second theological 
meaning in the day of worship: its 
social character. The Sabbath is a 
sign of the covenant between God and 
an entire race. In the New Law too, 
Sunday remains a social day of wor- 
ship—the feast of Christ’s holy com- 
munity of the faithful. 


Freedom 


A third theological meaning s 
cially characterizes the Christian ley 
of worship. For this day is one of 
sacrificial worship in union with the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. The work of 
each week is _— in union with 
Christ, and in His renewal of His 
work, suffering, and death in the sac- 
rifice of the Mass. At the same time, 
Sunday crowns and completes each 
week in the triumphant rest of Christ. 
Man’s double penalty of enduring ar- 
duous work and finally death is over- 
shadowed by a double sanctifying 
power of Christ—by His suffering 
and death in the Mass and by His 
resurrection in Sunday rest. Man is 
freed from the slavery of work and 
the things of this world, freed for the 
things of God. 

Perhaps this very freedom fur- 
nishes a clue to the deeper, provi- 
dential reason why the notions of 
servitude and freedom play such a 
prominent role in the Sabbath and 
Sunday rest. The contrast between 
the two notions serves to clarify and 
emphasize the scope of the freedom 
we seek. 

Deuteronomy 5:14 throws further 
light on this concept of servitude. The 
passage lays down a norm for rest: 
“Your male and female slave should 
rest as you do.” The rest of slaves is 
not a norm for the rest of free men; 
rather is the rest of free men a norm 
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for the rest of all men. 

We must consider now the theo- 
logical development of Sunday rest 
through the centuries. Beginning with 
the Sabbath law of the Old Testa- 
ment, we note at once a remarkable 
fact: The prohibition of servile work 
is nowhere mentioned. No work at 
all is to be done on the Sabbath. Thus 
Jahweh’s total dominion is aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It is in the feast day law of rest 
that servile work is first forbidden. 
The Hebrew mele’ket abodah indi- 
cates difficult, painstaking work such 
as the forced labor of Israel in Egypt. 
But even work in the temple was 
spoken of thus. And since the stem 
abad signifies either work or ven- 
eration, the Septuagint translates 
mele’ ket abodah not as erga douleuta, 
but as erga latreuta to include both 
compulsory work and holy service. 

Hence in both Hebrew and Greek, 
the two ideas are brought out by 
one word. Moreover, the Hebrew 
phrase does not refer primarily to 
slave labor, but to the ordinary work 
of tradesmen and craftsmen. This is 
the work which must be interrupted 
to create the proper atmosphere for 
the festive spirit of social worship. 
Suarez notes correctly that the Church 
imitates this Old Testament feast day 
rather than the Sabbath. 


From Old Law to New 


With the advent of the Christian 
era, the word and example of Christ 
become the authoritative norm: “I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, . . . 
for the Son of Man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath” (Matt. 12:7 f.). He 
purifies the Sabbath of all human 
overgrowths and limitations, elevates 
it to a deeper fulfillment—the free- 
dom of the children of God. The new 
Sabbath is no longer to rule men but 
to liberate them. 

For St. Paul, the old Sabbath is 
“a shadow of things to come, but the 
substance is of Christ” (Col. 2:17). 
The Sabbath is not abolished, but 
fulfilled in Christ. Eternal rest in 
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God is the perfect fulfillment of the 
new Sabbath (Heb. 4:9). 

Even in apostolic times, the pagan 
day of the sun becomes the day of 
the Lord. The pagan name too is 
interpreted in a Christian sense; for 
on this day the Light of the World, 
the Sun of Justice is risen. The early 
preference for Sunday is neither a 
relic of the Sabbath, nor a substitute 
for it, nor a countermeasure; it 
springs from the apostles’ devotion to 
the Resurrection of our Lord. No 
longer is the primary concern for 


rest, but for activity in the service 
of God. 


Early patristic era 


It is evident too that Sunday rest 
has not been simply taken over from 
the Sabbath rest. The early fathers 
of the Church applied the law of Sab- 
bath rest only allegorically to absten- 
tion from sin; a literal application to 
work was foreign to their thinking. 
Rest from work in a literal sense is 
introduced not from the Sabbath law, 
but as an expression of festive joy, 
as a necessary condition for the 
worthy service of God, and as a 
counterbalance to everyday work and 
cares. Vacare Deo—the service of 
God unimpeded by servitude to the 
cares of this world—is the focal point 
of Sunday rest. In this rest of wor- 
ship, man disengages himself from the 
world and becomes its master—and 
his own. 

Tertullian clearly expresses this 
tradition of Sunday rest. The third 
century Syrian Didascalia echoes the 
same attitude and teaches moreover 
the appropriateness of Sunday ser- 
mons. St. Caesarius of Arles, in his 
own sermons, urges Christians to de- 
vote themselves entirely to honoring 
God on Sunday and to take care that 
their Sunday rest be not meaningless. 

This early tradition flows spon- 
taneously from the Christian spirit 
without the formalism of written law. 
When the first law appears (Con- 
stantine’s), it bears a remarkably so- 
cial character. Not individual work 





but disturbances of public peace and 
quiet are prohibited, e.g., the circus, 
game hunting, comedies, and legal 
proceedings. 

In the year 381, the Synod of 
Laodicea decrees the first ecclesias- 
tical law: “that as far as possible 
Christians rest on the Lord’s day as 
true Christians.” The same synod re- 
cords that 80 years earlier the Coun- 
cil of Elvira had decreed a penalty 
for the omission of Sunday Mass. 

During this period then, moderate 
Sunday work in keeping with the 
service of God was permissible in 
preference to harmful idleness. The 
letters of St. Jerome, the Historia 
Lausiaca of Palladius, and the thirty- 
eighth rule of St. Benedict, all verify 
this practice. 


Growth of formalism 


The allegorical interpretation of 
Sunday rest was soon to yield to a 
literal interpretation. In the West 
servile work began to be accepted in 
a rigorous and formalistic sense. In 
France especially from the fifth to 
the seventh century, emphasis swings 
from the partial rest of the Old Testa- 
ment feast day to the absolute rest 
of the Sabbath; from servile work as 
understood in the original Hebrew 
and Septuagint Greek to servile work 
in a literal sense. 

The historical key to this trend is 
to be found in the formula “servile 
work, i.e., sin.” The fathers from 
Irenaeus to Augustine use it repeat- 
edly to express the allegorical con- 
cept of servile work (sin) and rest 
(freedom from sin). One of the last 
to retain the formula was St. Gau- 
dentius of Brescia: “Because ‘every- 
one who commits sin is a slave of 
sin’” (John 8:34). 

Later formulae are in striking con- 
trast to this. Caesarius of Arles uses 
“servile work, i.e., earthly work”; 
the third Council of Orleans in 538, 
“servile work, i.e., farm work” ; Mar- 
tin of Braga in 580, “servile work, 
ie., field work, any heavy work.” 
The Synod of Rouen in 650 simply 


states the accepted practice: “Feast 
days are to be celebrated from eve- 
ning to evening without servile works 
and with due honor.” 

By the end of the twelfth century, 
further councils, popular preaching, 
religious chapters, and devotional 
treatises had conclusively established 
the literal meaning of servile work. 
Thence it comes by way of the Decre- 
tals of Gregory IX into canon 1248. 


Third Commandment 


The Decalog is the basic law of all 
human order. All its precepts are 
closely interrelated, two of them es- 
pecially, the Third and Fourth. Both 
are social precepts. The Third sancti- 
fies time and work, the Fourth family 
life. The Third is oriented to God, the 
Fourth to men. 

St. Augustine had treated the Third 
Commandment in a general way, dis- 
tinguishing it from the rest of the 
Decalog in that it alone has a uniquely 
spiritual, not a literal sense. The first 
three commandments directly concern 
the love of God, and each of them 
is dedicated by Augustine to one of 
the divine Persons. Hence the Third 
Commandment is dedicated to the 
Holy Spirit. 

St. Thomas considers the Third 
Commandment in greater detail. Ac- 
cording to him, its function is the 
regulation of the external and social 
cult of God. Insofar as it decrees a 
regularly recurring day for this cult, 
it expresses the natural law. (We can 
add that in the Christian era it is 
probably of positive divine law that 
the precise day be Sunday.) All other 
specifications are ecclesiastical law. 

Hence the authority of the Church 
is clearly delimited. The pope cannot 
abolish the day of worship nor change 
it from Sunday. But in individual 
cases and specific circumstances, he 
can in his own person or through 
bishops and pastors grant dispensa- 
tions. 

In short, Sunday observance be- 
longs to the Decalog precisely insofar 
as the natural law itself demands: 
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“Thou shalt keep holy the day of 
the Lord.” The more detailed pre- 
scriptions are the commandment of 
the Church. 

St. Thomas and the scholastic the- 
ologians established for their times a 
workable formula for Sunday rest. 
With them, servile work resumes its 
ancient Hebrew significance. The di- 
vision of work into servile, liberal, 
and common took into account the 
actual social conditions of the Middle 
Ages and effectively outlawed Sunday 
work on the great landed estates. 

But the development of mechanical 
arts and guild work brought new 
problems. With each century, the old 
scholastic division of work became 
more outmoded, until today we ur- 
gently need a new formulation. 

This problem cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. Even today canon law pro- 
vides no definitive, universal norm for 
determining what is servile work and 
what is not. Nor has scholastic the- 
ology filled the need. True, the dan- 
ger of servitude has always been con- 
sidered an important factor, and St. 
Bonaventure long ago expressed a 
norm as follows : “Hence those works 
especially are forbidden by the Church 
(and the same are called servile 
works) in which a man seeks after 
profit.” But not even St. Thomas 
has provided anything like a compre- 
hensive norm. 


Influence of Cajetan 


In the sixteenth century, Cardinal 
Cajetan is responsible for an impor- 
tant development. It is his convic- 
tion that only the nature of the work 
enters into the determination of what 
is or is not forbidden; the intention 
of the worker is irrelevant in this re- 
gard. He bases this contention on 
two arguments: the practice at that 
time, and the principle, “The end of 
the law does not fall within the law.” 

This principle is not entirely cor- 
rect. Catholic moral theology con- 
cerns not only a morality of execu- 
tion, but one of meaning and inten- 
tion. However, Cajetan’s view won 
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the day. Until recently it was gen- 
erally assumed to be correct; but in 
1 36, P. Berte, S.J., traced its his- 
torical development in an article, “A 
propos des oeuvres serviles,” Nou- 
velle Revue Théologique, 63 (1936), 
32-56. He found that its popularity 
was due almost entirely to two fac- 
tors: the inadequacy of critical his- 
torical research, and 200 editions of 
Busenbaum, staunchest proponent of 
the view. 

Following Berte’s work a new trend 
has set in. Now the relevance of fac- 
tors other than the nature of the work 
is being considered, e.g., the local 
practice of good Christians, legitimate 
custom, eagerness for gain, the mone- 
tary value of various works. Recent 
manuals of moral theology also con- 
firm this trend. 


Criterion 


The Church has never spoken of 
the nature of the work as the sole 
criterion of what is forbidden. Bene- 
dict XIV declares on the contrary: 
“Fishing is to be accounted as servile 
work if it is carried on professionally 
and for profit.” Nor did Leo XIII 
forbid Sunday gardening among 
French mine and factory workers. 
Far from seeing in it a hindrance to 
the sanctification of Sunday, he felt 
it would make of them better men 
and better Christians. Leo XIII 
touches here upon the true finality of 
Sunday rest and includes within its 
scope even legitimate recreation di- 
rected to the honor of God and salva- 
tion of souls. 

Since the expression “servile work” 
is retained in canon law, theologians 
must also retain it. But preaching is 
another matter. There is no need to 
emphasize servile work here. Rather, 
the underlying meaning of rest and 
servility should be brought to light. 
If men neglect Sunday rest, is the 
reason not to be sought in some form 
of servitude? And if servitude, in its 
various guises, can rob men of Sun- 
day rest, cannot human dignity and 
freedom restore it to them? 





Servile work can no longer be con- 
ceived in terms of an ancient slave 
economy; and the division into ser- 
vile, liberal, and common works calls 
for revision. But great care is needed ; 
facile solutions may result in even 
more confusing formulae for Sunday 
rest. Whatever the solution be, it 
must take into consideration the true 
purpose of Sunday rest and actual 
economic conditions in our modern 
world. 

Theory and practice regarding Sun- 
day rest also show divergent trends 
today. Southern Europe is er- 
istically severe in its theology and 
liberal in practice, while northern Eu- 
rope is severe in practice and liberal 
in its theology of Sunday rest. In 
consequence of this paradox, many 
theological studies on the subject have 
appeared in England, America, Bel- 
gium, and France. 


Pastoral consequences 


Preaching must emphasize the fi- 
nality of Sunday rest. It is the test 
of our mastery of life, and life is the 
test for eternity. The fathers of the 
Church recognized that Sunday some- 
how bridges time and eternity: “As 

our Sunday, so your day of death!” 

For eternal life is also eternal rest, 
eternal service of God, eternal com- 
munion with Him and His saints. 

The benevolence of God must be 
emphasized. He wants His children 
to work, but not to work themselves 
to death. Sunday rest is the law of 
a good Father for the well-being of 
Fis children. This one day must re- 
store the vigor sapped by the week, 
must renew our joy, elevate us above 
the cares of the world, and draw us 
to God. 

Catholics must be taught to discern 
what is.of natural law in Sunday ob- 
servance, what of positive divine pre- 
cept, and what of ecclesiastical law. 
They should realize how remarkably 
different from the Sabbath law is the 
Christian law of Sunday rest. 

The sanctification of Sunday must 
not be urged in the first place on 


socio-economic, educational, or aes- 
thetic grounds, much less on medical 
or hygienic grounds. It is first and 
foremost a religious matter, the feast 
of our creaturehood, of our resurrec- 
tion with Christ in Baptism, of our 
obedience and sacrifice, of our Chris- 
tian dignity and freedom. “Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be given 
you besides” (Matt. 6:33). 


Rest and worship 


The focal point of the Christian 
Sunday is not rest ; it is Sunday Mass. 
Rest is required to create a reverent 
atmosphere for the worship of God. 
This subordination of rest to worship 
is the reason why a dispensation or 
excuse from the duty of hearing Mass 
is more difficult to obtain than from 
the duty of resting. 

In our pastoral work, we must 
stress the social aspect of Sunday 
rest. It is imposed more on the com- 
munity than on the individual in or- 
der to protect the socio-religious 
character of Sunday. God is not sat- 
isfied with our private worship; He 
insists that we come before Him to- 
gee. How often the fathers of the 

urch—St. Ignatius of Antioch and 
St. Augustine in particular—warn us: 
“Do not separate from the holy com- 
munity around the altar! Do not rend 
the Mystical Body of the Lord!” 

Even civil legislation concerning 
Sunday should look to the social 
rather than the individual aspect of 
rest. Boisterousness, open-air gather- 
ings, parades, demonstrations, sports 
events—these are the activities which 
interfere with social worship. The 
prevention of such activities on Sun- 
day morning should be the primary 
object of civil legislation. 


Saturday evening 


Finally, we must do our utmost to 
create a positive atmosphere of devo- 
tion and purpose in Sunday rest. If 
it is to free us from the emptiness of 
the modern world, it must lead us 
to God, not to boredom, escapism, 
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and Sunday neurosis. 

A recent movement in Munich has 
sought to accomplish this through the 
sanctification of Saturday evening. 
Such anticipation of Sunday rest on 


Synod of Rouen. There we find the 
phrase “from evening to evening” al- 
ready in use. 

The motto of this movement pro- 
vides a fitting conclusion for this 


the previous evening is not an in- 
novation; its origin can be traced 
back to the seventh century and the 


study: “As your Saturday evening, 
so your Sunday morning. As your 
Sunday, so your day of death!” 


¥he date of the Last Supper 


ae year we presented a digest of A. Jaubert’s article, “The date of the 
Last Supper,” THeotocy Dicest, 5 (1957), 67-72. In that article Jaubert 
proposed the following chronology for the week of the Passion. 


Saturday 
evening 


The anointing of Jesus at Bethany: 

Six days before the Pasch (John 12:1). 
Two days before the Pasch (Mark 14:3). 
Sunday The solemn entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (John 12:12). 
His return to Bethany (Mark 11:11). 


The departure of Jesus from Bethany and the curse of the 
fig tree (Mark 11:12). 


The withered fig tree (Mark 11:20). 
The plan of the Jews to kill Jesus (Mark 14:1). 
The preparations for the Pasch (Mark 14:12). 


The Paschal meal (Mark 14:17). 


The arrest of Jesus (Mark 14:53). 
Jesus before Annas (John 18:13). 
The denial by Peter (Mark 14:53). 
Jesus before Caiphas (John 18:24). 


The great session of the Sanhedrin and the mocking of 
Jesus (Mark 14:55). 


The passing of sentence by the Sanhedrin and Jesus before 
Pilate (Mark 15:1). 
Jesus before Herod (Luke 23:6). 

Friday Jesus again before Pilate (Luke 23:13). 

The scourging, condemnation, and crucifixion (Mark 15:6). 
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One of the problems it attempts to solve 
is the apparent contradiction in the gospels 
about the day of the Pasch. The proposal 
of Jaubert is based upon the theory that 
two Paschs were celebrated according to 
two current calendars. This in turn was 
suggested by the finding of a new calendar 
among the Qumran papers’ Such a revo- 
lutionary thesis could naturally be expected 
to cause comment among biblical scholars 
and theologians. In this article we shall 
try to reflect their comments by summariz- 
ine a few of the articles that have come to 
our notice. 

Father Ernest Vogt, S.J., Rector of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, com- 
mented enthusiastically in two articles, a 
scholarly digest-commentary in Biblica, 36 
(1955), 408-13, and a popularization of his 
conclusions in Christus, 11 (1956), 413-21. 
Vogt is impressed by the extrinsic evidence 
of a separate calendar but especially by 
the insights which the new chronology gives 
into the first Holy Week. For example, 
(1) the offering of Christ at the Last Sup- 
per and the offering of Himself on the 
Cross are each on a legal Pasch in keeping 
with the profound symbolism of the acts; 
(2) more time is allowed for the events 
of the Passion: the improbable crowding 
made necessary by the Thursday Supper is 
avoided; (3) the meetings of the Sanhedrin 
are better accounted for; (4) the conduct 
of the priests befcre Pilate is explained: at 
the first hearing they are present, at the 
second (on the Pasch) they are not; (5) 
the dream of Pilate’s wife is more probable 
if she had learned from her husband of 
Jesus’ arrest and Pilate’s troubled reaction. 
Vogt concludes in Christus: “Perhaps 
someone will discover difficulties that now 
escape us; but perhaps, too, this explana- 
tion will enable us to understand more 
clearly more details about the Passion.” 
His conclusions on the theory were repub- 
lished in Dutch, Portugese, and Italian. 


Controversy 

Luis Schékel, S.J., also of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, presented Vogt’s conclu- 
sions in an article in Ya, (March 27, 1956). 
This started a somewhat heated controversy 
with the historian Fray Pérez de Urbel. 

In El Espaiiol, 338 (1956), 22-23, Urbel 


opposes the theory because (1) the tradi- 
tional theory of a Thursday Supper would 
be an inexplicable error; (2) the gospel 
narratives appear unanimously in favor of 
the Thursday tradition; and (3) the au- 
thorities for the Tuesday Supper, both an- 
cient (Didascalia, St. Epiphanius, and Vic- 
torinus) and modern (Jaubert) seem to him 
to be of too secondary and unconvincing a 
nature. He concludes that the theory, if not 
intruding dangerously on the field of sacred 
theology, still is “rash, inconsistent, and in 
every way false.” “There is not the slight- 
est fear,” he says, “that Tuesday will de- 
throne the Thursday (tradition).” 

In a subsequent article in Razon Y Fe, 
154 (1956), 242-47, Schdkel answered the 
attack of Urbel and defended Jaubert’s 
theory as “both serious and valuable.” “It 
is,” he says, “the most serious attempt to 
conciliate, with documental foundation, the 
discord of John and the Synoptics.” He 
admits some weak points in the theory but 
is annoyed at the “exaggerated qualifica- 
tions” and “theological censures” with 
which the historian Urbel condemns it. 


Enthusiasm 

Father Joseph Gelineau, S.J., (Gelineau 
Psalms) wrote enthusiastically of the the- 
ory in Maison Dieu, 43 (1955), 165-67. He 
says that the theory “cannot fai! to stir 
the interest of liturgist and Scripture schol- 
ars, and in short, of all Christians.” He 
contents himself with saying that the proof 
is impressive and refers his readers to the 
original. Both Gelineau and Schékel men- 
tion that the present liturgical order of 
Holy Week need not be affected by the 
new chronology. 

In PAmi du Clergé, 67 (1957), 218-23; 
229-34, and in Lumiére et Vie, 31 (1957), 
9-48, Father J. Delorme, professor at the 
Seminary of Annecy, outlines the theory 
and is cautiously favorable to it, conclud- 
ing that “it points certainly to a fruitful 
way for research.” One of the problems 
which the theory creates for Delorme is: 
If Christ ate the Pascal meal, where was 
the lamb slain? Would it be possible for 
it to be slain in the temple on a date not 
accepted by the official priesthood? And 
if not, was the lamb ever slain privately 
at this period? 





Father L. Johnston presented a sympa- 
thetic summary of Jaubert’s article in Scrip- 
ture, 9 (1957), 108-15. Although he be- 
lieves that “this theory offers a better so- 
lution to the difficulties of the gospel text 
than any other so far suggested,” he is 
reluctant to accept the theory as proved 
for two reasons: (1) He holds that it has 
not been shown that this Qumran calendar 
existed and enjoyed widespread acceptance 
at the time of Christ; (2) since the Qum- 
ran calendar was based on a year of 364 
days, there should be a steady growth of 
disparity between its feast days and those 
of the official lunar calendar. As there is 
no evidence that corrective insertions were 
made to remedy this, it is rather gratuitious 
to assert that the Qumran calendar’s Pasch 
occurred in the same week as the official 
Jewish Pasch. Therefore, he concludes that 
the theory “must remain no more than a 
very attractive possibility.” 


Rejection 

In an article in Numen, 3 (1956), 161-77, 
T. A. Burkill draws attention to Jaubert’s 
article only to reject its thesis. The evi- 
dence of the Didascalia is too confused 
and too late to be of any real support to 
the thesis. Moreover, he claims that the four 
evangelists unanimously state that the Last 
Supper and the arrest of Jesus took place 
on the eve of the crucifixion. Burkill’s con- 
cluding indictment is that “Miss Jaubert is 
inclined to be arbitrary in her treatment of 
the gospel material.” 

Father Juan Leal, S.J., professor of 
Sacred Scripture at Granada, must also be 
listed as an adversary to the new chron- 


Stumbling block 


From Gustave Corcao, “What the world expects from the Church,” 
The Ave Maria, December 14, 1957, p. 12. 


ology. In his article in Estudios Eclesiés- 
ticos, 31 (1957), 173-88, after summarizing 
Vogt’s reasons in favor of Jaubert’s theory, 
he proceeds to reject the theory and the 
reasons except as a help for “pious medita- 
tion.” In general, Leal believes that the 
double calendar is contrary to the obvious 
interpretation of the gospels; it compresses 
too much activity into Tuesday of Holy 
Week; it suppresses the nocturnal session 
of the Sanhedrin contrary to the evidence 
of Matthew 26:57; and it undermines, un- 
necessarily, the providential element in the 
dream of Pilate’s wife. He concludes that 
the Qumran discoveries do not sufficiently 
justify the new theory. 

The latest comment to come to our no- 
tice is that of John A. O’Flynn, The Irish 
Theological Quarterly, 15 (1958), 58-63. 
O’Flynn’s note agair reviews the problem 
and presents both the traditional and the 
Jaubert solution, indicating the difficulties 
in both theories. He concludes that Jau- 
bert’s theory does not appear to be in direct 
conflict with the gospels, but rather has a 
“solid historical foundation.” Like all who 
lean to this theory, he cautiously adds that 
there is need for further evidence about the 
Qumran calendar before the new chronol- 
ogy of the Passion is established. 

No theory can be accepted or rejected 
simply by counting the number of authori- 
ties who favor or reject it. Even those who 
favor the new theory find problems or 
difficulties which condition their acceptance 
of it. The advantages of the new theory 
are obvious, but everyone admits that fur- 
ther research will be required to establish 
firmly its validity. 


The greatest scandal of our century consists in this that we are a people like 
other people. In a confused and obscure way, the world accuses us of this 
strange group sin . . . the world accuses us of being too worldly. 
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JULIAN KAUP, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus, Doctor of the Immaculate Conception 


Does Scotus really deserve the title, Doctor of the Immaculate 
Conception? Did he teach the doctrine of Mary's Immaculate 
Conception as a fact or as a mere possibility? Did he contribute 
new and cogent arguments toward the establishment of the 
truth of the doctrine? Father Kaup puts these questions 

in the context of a current controversy between G. M. Roschini, 
O.S.M. on the negative side, and C. Balié, O.F.M. on the 
positive side. Although the debate concerns simple historical 
fact, it provides a new insight into the development of the 
doctrine of Mary's Immaculate Conception. The work of 

Fr. Balié is particularly noteworthy since he is the general editor 
of the important Vatican edition of Scotus’s Opera Omnia. 


“Die Bedeutung des Duns Scotus fiir die Entwicklung der Lehre von der Unbefleckten 
Empfingnis,” Franziskanische Studien, 38 (1956), 78-85. 


he eae have generally agreed 


that Duns Scotus holds a singular 
position in the history of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. In 
fact, at the time when this doctrine 
was regarded by many theologians as 
a dangerous opinion, Scotus was com- 
monly listed as its chief defender. 
Later on, however, the teaching au- 
thority of the Church began to lend 
its active support to the doctrine 
which for centuries had been the com- 
mon belief of the faithful. It was then 
that some theologians argued that 
Scotus had not really defended it. 
Finally, after the solemn definition 
of 1854, it was even claimed that St. 
Thomas taught the doctrine more 
clearly than Scotus or that some other 
theologian better deserved the title 
Doctor of the Immaculate Conception. 

In our own times, the Italian Mari- 
ologist, G. M. Roschini, O.S.M., has 
carried this trend much further. He 
argues that William of Ware and Ra- 
mon Lull had already solved the main 
difficulties against the Immaculate 
Conception and taught it at Paris be- 
fore Scotus. Ralph Hotot was the 


first at Paris to defend the doctrine 
as probable, and Henry of Ghent the 
first to make it a controversial issue 
there. The triumphant Paris disputa- 
tion attributed to Scotus in defense 
of the Immaculate Conception should 
be ascribed rather to Ralph Hotot. 


The controversy 

Roschini argues that Scotus taught 
neither the fact nor the fittingness of 
the Immaculate Conception but only 
its possibility and probability. Far 
from being original and daring, 
Scotus relied on William of Ware for 
the core of the doctrine and even 
backed away somewhat from Ware’s 
bold position. According to Roschini, 
Scotus’s own stand was hesitant and 
tentative and completely in accord 
with the popular opinion of his era. 

C. Balic, OFM, well-known Fran- 
ciscan Mariologist, thoroughly dis- 
agrees with the conclusions of Ros- 
chini. Scotus, he says, very clearly 
taught the Immaculate Conception 
and supported it with new and pow- 
erful arguments. In a long article, 
“Joannes Duns Scotus et historia Im- 
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maculatae Conceptionis,” Antoni- 
anum, 30 (1955), 349-488, he appeals 
to the text of Scotus and points out 
how he influenced the development 
of the doctrine in the first three de- 
cades of the fourteenth century. All 
texts of Scotus quoted by Balié are 
from his own Joannes Duns Scotus 
doctor Immaculatae Conceptionis 
(Rome: 1954). 


What Scotus taught 


To arrive at the genuine teaching 
of Scotus regarding the Immaculate 
Conception, we must find how he an- 
swers the objections of thirteenth cen- 
tury theologians. Bali¢ sets out to do 
this in a study of Scotus’s Ordinatio. 
For our purpose, this work of Scotus 
is particularly important because it 
is the last one written by him before 
his death and represents his teaching 
in its final, authentic form. 

In his introduction to the Ordi- 
natio, Scotus summarizes the current 
arguments for and against the Im- 
maculate Conception. He then pro- 
ceeds to uncover the error in the op- 
ponents’ argumentation. Theologians 
of the thirteenth century commonly 
held that Christ could not be the per- 
fect redeemer of all men if Mary had 
been conceived without original sin. 
She too must be redeemed. Scotus 
reasons in the opposite direction: 
Christ’s dignity as redeemer of all 
men is heightened precisely because 
Mary has been preserved from orig- 
inal sin. She has been redeemed in a 
more sublime manner ; grace is given 
to her at the first moment of her 
existence. 

The concept of the perfect mediator 
is the very core of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in the 
Ordinatio. For Scotus argues that he 
alone is the perfect mediator who 
mediates for someone most perfectly. 
Such a perfect mediation does not 
consist in a consequent purification 
but in an antecedent preservation 
from original sin. If therefore Christ 
is the most perfect mediator, He must 
redeem someone in this manner. But 


He has directed His redeeming power 
to no one in a higher degree than to 
His own Mother. Hence, His merit 
as perfect mediator must have pre- 
served her from original sin. 

The argument leads not to the mere 
possibility but to the actual fact of 
the Immaculate Conception. Bali¢ em- 
phasizes this point by directly quot- 
ing Scotus to the effect that Mary 
did not contract original sin. 

Scotus continues now to consider 
perfect mediation in greater detail. 
From Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo? 
he assumes that he alone makes per- 
fect expiation who prevents the of- 
fense through his mediation. Again 
the most perfect redeemer ought to 
have preserved Mary from original 
sin because it is such a serious pen- 
alty, a condition of estrangement 
from God by its very nature. Like- 
wise, if Christ has kept Mary free 
from personal sin, ought He not first 
have preserved her from original sin? 
Finally, if we consider the person in- 
volved, His own Mother, is it not 
fitting that she above all others be 
completely preserved from sin through 
His perfect mediation? If all the 
good angels are completely free from 
sin, should there not be some human 
soul (other than the soul of Christ 
Himself) that is free from sin? 


Fact, not mere probability 


Scotus thought with Anselm that 
original sin consisted in the loss of 
original justice rather than in a taint- 
ing of the flesh by carnal generation. 
Hence he treats very briefly the op- 
ponents’ arguments which are derived 
from this Augustinian concept of 
original sin. Nor is the suffering of 
the Mother of God, he says, a proof 
that she had original sin; for her suf- 
fering is a purely meritorious expia- 
tion, not a punishment. 

In the passages mentioned above, 
the intention of Scotus to teach the 
Immaculate Conception as a fact is 
beyond dispute. He goes on, how- 
ever, to propose three possible cases: 
(1) God could have preserved Mary 
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entirely free from original sin; (2) 
He could have left her in original sin 
for only a moment, as Henry of 
Ghent had taught ; (3) He could have 
left her in original sin for a longer 
time. And then he adds: “If it is not 
contrary to the authoritative teaching 
of the Church and Scripture, the more 
excellent alternative can be ascribed 
to Mary with probability.” 

Taken in their immediate context, 
these statements seem to indicate 
hesitancy on the part of Scotus. But 
he proceeds to point out that neither 
the Church nor Scripture opposes 
the doctrine. There is question for 
Scotus only of the first of the three 
possibilities, i.e., the Immaculate Con- 
ception. For Scotus concludes his 
treatment of the subject in the Ordi- 
natio with a very clear statement of 
the doctrine: “The most blessed 
Mother of God . . . was never an 
enemy of God, either actually by 
reason of actual sin or originally by 
reason of original sin; but she would 


have been, had she not been pre- 
served from original sin.” 


The Reportationes 


The Reportationes consist of selec- 
tions from Scotus with commentaries 
added by his students. Five variant 
forms of these have come down to us. 
In two of them, phrases appear which 
suggest that Scotus might have in- 
tended to teach only the possibility, 
not the fact of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. But the argumentation in the 
Reportationes is the same as in the 
Ordinatio. Again the concept of the 
perfect mediator demands Mary’s pre- 
rogative of grace. Again Scotus as- 
serts repeatedly and clearly that the 
Mother of God was preserved from 
original sin, that it was befitting the 
Mother of God, that Christ willed it. 

This view of the doctrine of Scotus 
finds an impressive confirmation in 
the testimony of his students and 
other contemporaries. Apart from the 
spirited discussions occasioned by St. 
Bernard and possibly an inadequate 
defense of the Immaculate Conception 


at Oxford by William of Ware, thir- 
teenth century theologians had not 
been especially preoccupied with the 
question. But suddenly the calm his- 
tory of the Immaculate Conception 
breaks into a new era of vigorous 
discussion. Already by the first dec- 
ade of the fourteenth century, the- 
ologians refer to Scotus as the pio- 
neer in the movement and present his 
arguments — sometimes in approval, 
sometimes not. 


Influence at Oxford 


At Oxford the response was im- 
mediate. Even during the lifetime of 
Scotus, a Franciscan, Robert Cow- 
ton, acknowledged the possibility of 
the. Immaculate Conception but de- 
nied the fact. Thomas of Sutton, a 
Dominican, was also quick to oppose 
Scotus. The first at Oxford to utilize 
the Scotistic arguments in defending 
the doctrine was a Benedictine, Rich- 
ard of Bromwich. In the second dec- 
ade of the fourteenth century, Wil- 
liam of Nottingham relates that many 
at Oxford consider the doctrine quite 
reasonable. A little later, Walter of 
Chatton argues (as Scotus did) that, 
if Mary was preserved from personal 
sin, she must have been preserved 
also from original sin. 

Simila~ trends were meanwhile de- 
veloping » Paris, both for and against 
Scotus. «mong the early adversaries 
to speak out were a diocesan priest, 
John of Pouilly, and a Dominican, 
John of Naples. They both refer to 
Scotus as an eminent doctor but en- 
tirely reject his arguments and doc- 
trine. Both are convinced too that 
Scotus taught the fact, not the mere 
possibility of Mary’s privilege. This 
is abundantly clear from the fact that 
John of Naples raises the cry of 
heresy. The seta Guy Terrena 
and John Baconthorp, also reject the 
doctrine, and the latter refers to 
Scotus as its defender. 

The first after Scotus to favor the 
doctrine at Paris was the diocesan 
priest, Ralph Hotot. But the theolo- 
gians who took up the defense of the 
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Immaculate Conception at Paris more 
energetically than any others were 
the Franciscans. Eminent among 
these was Peter Aureoli, who wrote 
a treatise of his own on the Immacu- 
late Conception. He refers to Scotus 
and William of Ware as champions 
of the new doctrine, makes use of 
the Scotistic arguments, and develops 
the concept of the perfect mediator. 
Other students and followers of 
Scotus who took up the defense in- 
clude John of Bassoles, Antonius An- 
dreas, Bernard of God, Hugh of Cas- 
tro Novo, Francis of Meyronnes, and 
Landulph of Naples. Other Francis- 
cans who defended the position of 
Scotus include John of Murro, James 
of Alba, Monald Monaldeschi, John 
Blomendal, Nicholas Bonetus, and 
Francis of Marchia; their writings, 
however, have not survived. 

In all, Bali¢ finds twenty theolo- 
gians who already in the first three 
decades of the fourteenth century ex- 
pressly reproduce the arguments of 
Scotus. In others, his influence at 
least can be noticed. Only seven the- 
ologians of this period challenge the 
conclusiveness of his argumentation, 
but none doubts that Scotus taught 
the fact as well as the possibility of 
the Immaculate Conception. Many 
speak of it simply as the opinion of 
Scotus. By about the year 1430, Ca- 
preolus had formally designated the 
two schools of thought regarding the 
Immaculate Conception: one which 
follows the doctrine of St. Thomas 
and the Thomists, and one which fol- 
lows the doctrine of Scotus and the 
Scotists. 


The Subtle Doctor 


Why is it then that so many have 
questioned the meaning of Scotus’s 
writings, denied his influence on the 
development of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and doubted 
the very historicity of the Scotistic 
traditions? Bali¢ presents several rele- 
vant considerations. First of all, the 
profundity and subtlety of Scotus’s 
thought have occasioned many mis- 


interpretations of his writings. More- 
over his untimely death left much of 
his work in an unfinished condition. 

The genius of Scotus developed in 
conformity with the demands of his 
age. The heyday of scholasticism was 
passed. The thirteenth century had 
built an imposing theological struc- 
ture; but that structure had now to 
be examined critically, validated in 
detail, strengthened in its weakest 
parts. The age itself is one of subtle 
and thorny questions, each with a 
host of tentative answers. The world 
of St. Bonaventure’s Commentary on 
the Sentences and St. Thomas’s 
Summa with its relative simplicity 
and clarity of thought and written 
style is transformed into a world of 
variant opinions, distinctions, and 
refutations. 


Earlier theologians 


Despite this complex situation the 
essential teaching of Scotus was clear 
enough to his contemporaries. The 
claim that Scotus taught only the 
possibility of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion stems not from his own century, 
but from the late fifteenth century. 
Moreover, Scotus’s commentators 
have consistently denied any validity 
whatsoever to the claim. 

Some claim to find in St. Bona- 
venture evidence that the Immaculate 
Conception was taught by some theo- 
logians at Paris around the year 1250. 
But unless one alters the text (as 
Roschini does by changing the tense 
of a verb), Bonaventure’s statement 
must be taken to refer to an earlier 
period. Some had defended the Im- 
maculate Conception in the time of 
Eadmer and his school. Bonaventure 
himself says very plainly that he had 
never heard anyone defend the Im- 
maculate Conception. However, he 
does speak of the contrary teaching as 
“more common,” which seems to im- 
ply that the Immaculate Conception 
was at least a less common opinion 
at the time. To maintain consistency 
with Bonaventure’s other statements, 
Balié takes the term “more common” 
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to mean “more befitting” in the pres- 
ent instance, but without any implica- 
tion on the part of Bonaventure that 
the Immaculate Conception was con- 
sidered positively unbefitting. 
Further evidence of the unpopu- 
larity of the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception around 1250 comes 
from the writings of Bombolongus, 
who refers to it as a strange opinion 
held by no one at all. Bali¢ also de- 
nies that William of Ware and Ra- 
mon Lull taught the Marian preroga- 
tive of grace at Paris before Scotus, 
and that Ralph Hotot was the first at 
Paris to defend it. But even if all of 
them had taught it, that would not 
detract from the surpassing worth of 
Scotus’s arguments in its defense. 
Finally, we must consider one more 
argument of Scotus’s opponents. They 
claim that the reputation of Scotus 
relies largely on the Sermo Necdum 
legend, according to which Scotus en- 
gaged in a victorious disputation on 
the Immaculate Conception at Paris. 
But the legend took form only at a 


Theological abstracts 


later date, around 1430. Hence, they 
say, the renown of Scotus has no solid 
historical basis. 

Bali¢ feels that a real historical ba- 
sis underlies the legend. For the re- 
nown of Scotus is firmly establshed 
from sources completely independent 
of the Sermo Necdum legend and can 
be traced historically through the en- 
tire century after his death. Bali¢ 
notes too a similar legend appealed 
to by the Thomist faction in the dis- 

ute between Montesonus and the 

niversity of Paris. The gist of this 
legend was that anyone who opposed 
the doctrine of St. Thomas automat- 
ically became suspect of heresy. 

In short, there have been exaggera- 
tions by both schools in defense of 
their respective leaders. Neither St. 
Thomas nor Scotus stands in need of 
any such trivial support. The facts 
themselves bear out the historical 
greatness of Scotus as well as of St. 
Thomas, and historical research must 
be the firm basis for discussions be- 
tween the two schools. 


The editors of THrotocy Dicest are happy to greet the first issue of a new 
quarterly, Religious and Theological Abstracts, which appeared in March 
under the editorship of J. Donald Foster. It is published by Theological’ 
Publications Inc., P.O. Box 803, Youngstown 1, Ohio, and costs $7.00 per 
year in the United States and Canada, $7.50 in other countries. The policy 
is to select periodicals gradually on a non-sectarian basis according to the 
needs of readers and eventually to cover the field completely. The first issue 
contains two hundred and sixteen abstracts from thirty-two periodicals. The 
abstracts are concise statements in English of the contents of the articles 
together with their source, location, and cross references to other articles. 
They are arranged by subject under five broad headings: biblical, theolog- 
ical, historical, practical, and religion and the sciences. If colleges, univer- 
sities, and especially seminaries support this new venture and suggest maga- 
zines to be abstracted, it should become an invaluable aid to theological 
teaching and research. 
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PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


The internationally famous author _ insists 
that religious phenomena can be understood 
only if they are studied as religious. A fasci- 
nating and scholarly corrective to The 
Golden Bough and its “popularized” suc- 
cessors. 

Bibliography. $6.50 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF 
CHRIST 


by Gerald Vann, O.P., 
and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


“This work serves a double purpose. In the 
first place, it guides us through a key scrip- 
tural passage which is thick with difficulties, 
explaining it thoroughly in the light of the 
teaching of the Fathers, the theologians, and 
modern exegetes. In the second place, it re- 
lates Our Lord’s experience and action to 
our own, showing us how we are to perceive, 
evaluate and deal with temptation.” 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Kennedy, 
in The Catholic Transcript 
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MORAL AND PASTORAL 


THEOLOGY 


by Henry Davis, S.J. 
Revised by L. W. Geddes, S.J. 
A completely new and revised edition of this 
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MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEMS 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


Now Available in One Volume. . . 


Revision has been made of the val- 
uable medico-moral material con- 
tained in a series of booklets pub- 
lished periodically during the past 
few years. Popular demand brings 
forth a single volume. Father Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., the author of these 
“problems,” has been the recipient of 
the Cardinal Spellman Award for 
outstanding achievement in the field 
of sacred theology and has been 
medico-moral consultant to The 
Catholic Hospital Association for 
many years. 


The book, in its, 38 chapters, 
treats topics concerning the cancer 
patient—destruction of life, in all its 
aspects—Catholic teaching on con- 
traception and sterilization—hypno- 
sis as anesthesia — psychosurgery— 
mutilation — artificial insemination, 
and many others of importance to 
those whose knowledge must be ac- 
curate regarding ethics that concern 
treatment of the sick. An added 
feature is a listing of papal allocu- 
tions which are important references 
in the text. 


PRICE OF THE BOOK—$3.00 


Order Your Copy Today from 


THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 


Volume I: Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology 

By John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J. A new series in moral 
theology conceived as a supplement to the traditional treatments of 
moral problems. Each volume will deal with the newer problems in 
moral theology as well as the more recent opinions and approaches 
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situation ethics, occasions of sin, questions of imputability, and the 
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SACRED DOCTRINE 
An Introduction to Theology 


By Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. An ideal initiation to theology com- 
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COMPARATIVE LITURGY 

By Anton Baumstark. Revised by Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., trans- 
lated by Dr. F. L. Cross. The first English edition of a valuable work 
which fies become a classic on the European Continent. It includes 
the penetrating critique of Baumstark as a liturgist which Dom 
Bernard Botte added to the third French edition in 1953. Anton 
Baumstark holds a unique position among modern liturgists. He was 
able to make himself thoroughly conversant with the sources of liturgy 
in East and West alike. His was a most important influence in 


ing the character of liturgical studies in our time. An important stu y 
by the man who actually devised the discipline. $6.50 


THE PAPACY 
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By Paolo Brezzi. Translated by Rev. Henry Yannone. Traces the 
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typical representatives. $3.50 
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